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SERIES EDITOR'S 
PREFACE 


The books In this series offer introductions to major critical thinkers 
who have influenced literary studies and the humanities. The Routledge 
Cntical Ihtnkeri scries provides the books you can turn to first when a 
new name or concept appears in your studies. 

Each book will equip you to approach a key thinker’s original texts 
by explaining her or his key ideas, putting them into context and, 
perhaps most importantly, showing you why this thinker is considered 
to be significant. The emphasis is on concise, dearly written guides 
which do not presuppose a specialist knowledge. Although the focus is 
on particular figures, the series stresses that no critical thinker ever 
existed in a vacuum but, instead, emerged from a broader intellectual, 
cultural and social history. Finally, these books will act as a bridge 
between you and the thinker’s original texts: not replacing them but 
rather complementing what she or he wrote. 

These books ore necessary for a number of reasons. In his 1 997 auto- 
biography, Not Entitled, the literary critic Frank Kcrmode wrote of a 
time in the 1960s: 


On Beautiful summer lawns. ycung pccgle lay together all nigM. recovering 
from their daytime cierlions and listening to a troupe of Ba ncso musicians. 
Under their Dlarfccts or ther sleeping bags, they would chat <Jrcwsilyato.it the 
gurus cf the tme . . . What they repeated was largely hearsay: hence my 
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lunchtime suggest on. quite impromptu, fix a senes of short, very cheap books 
offerng autlvxitatfrfc but intelligible introductions to sixh figures. 

Tliere is still a need lor Authoritative and intelligible introduction*’. 
But this series reflects a different world from the 1960s. New thinkers 
have emerged and the reputations of others have risen and fallen, as 
new research has developed. New methodologies and challenging ideas 
have spread through arts and humanities. The study of literature is no 
longer - if it ever was - simply the study and evaluation of poems, 
novels and plays. It is also the study of ideas, issues, and difficulties 
which arise in any literary text and in its interpretation. Other arts and 
humanities subjects have changed in analogous ways. 

With these chinges, new problems have emerged. The ideas and 
issues behind these radical changes in the humanities are often 
presented without reference to wider contexts or as theories which 
you can simply ‘add on* to the texts you read. Certainly, there’s noth- 
ing wrong w ith picking out selected ideas or using w hat comes to hand 
- indeed, some thinkers have argued that this is, in fact, all we can 
do. However, it is sometimes forgotten that each new idea comes from 
the pattern and development of somebody’s thought and it is import- 
ant to study the range and context of their ideas. Against theories 
'floating in space’, the Rout ledge Cimcal JR inkers series places key 
thinkers and their ideas firmly back in their contexts. 

More than this, these books reflect the need to go back to the 
thinker’s own texts and ideas. Ever)’ interpretation of an idea, even 
the must seemingly innocent one, offers its own 'spin’, implicitly or 
explicitly. To read only books on a thinker, rather than texts by that 
thinker, is to deny 
Sometimes what makes a significant figure’s work hard to approach is 
not so much its style or content as the feeling of not knowing where 
to start. The purpose of these books is to give you a 'way in’ by offering 
an accessible overview of these thinkers' ideas and works and by 
guiding your further reading, starting with each thinker's own texts. 
To use a metaphor from the philosopher Ludwig Wittgenstein (1889- 
1951), these books are ladders, to be thrown away after you have 
climbed to the next level. Not only, then, do they equip you to 
approach new ideas, but also they empower you, by leading you back 
to the theorist’s own texts and encouraging you to develop your own 
informed opinions. 


yourself a dunce of making up your own mind. 



Finally, these book* arc necessary because, jus! as intellectual needs 
lave changed, the education systems around the world — the contexts 
in which introductory books are usually read - have changed radically, 
too. What was suitable for the minority higher education system of the 
1960s is not suitable for the larger, wider, more diverse, high tech- 
nology education systems of the twenty-first century. These changes 
call not just for new, up-to-date, introductions but new methods of 
presentation. The presentational aspects of KoutleJge Cnlital Thinkas 
lave been developed with today’s students in mind. 

Each book in the series has a similar structure. They begin with a 
section offering an overview of the life and ideas of each thinker and 
explain why she or he is important. The central section of each book 
discusses the thinker's key ideas, their context, evolution and recep- 
tion. Each book concludes with a survey of the thinker's impact, 
outlining how their ideas have been taken up and developed by others. 
In addition, there is a detailed final section suggesting and describing 
books for further reading. This is not a 'tacked-on’ section but an inte- 
gral part of each volume. In the first part of this section you will find 
brief descriptions of the thinker's key works: following this, informa- 
tion on the most useful critical works and, in some cases, on relevant 
websites. This section will guide you in your reading, enabling you to 
follow your interests and develop your own projects. Throughout each 
book, references are given in what is known as the Harvard system (the 
author and the date of a work dted are given in the text and you can 
look up the full details in the bibliography at the back). This offers a 
lot of information in very little space. The books also explain technical 
terms and use boxes to describe events or ideas in more detail, away 
from the main emphasis of the discussion. Boxes are also used at times 
to highlight definitions of terms frequently used or coined by a thinker. 
In this way, the boxes serve as a kind of glossary, easily identified when 
flicking through the book. 

The thinkers in the series are 'critical' for three reasons. First, they 
are examined in the light of subjects which involve criticism: princi- 
pally literary studies or English and cultural studies, but also other 
disciplines which rely on the criticism of books, ideas, theories and 
unquestioned assumptions. Second, they are critical because studying 
their work will provide you with a 'tool kit' for your own informed 
critical reading and thought, which will make you critical. Third, these 
thinkers are critical because they are crucially important: they deal with 
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ideas and questions which can overturn conventional understanding* 
of the world, of text*, of everything we take for granted, leaving us 
with a deeper understanding of what we already knew and with new 
idea*. 

No introduction can tell you everything. However, by offering 
a way into critical thinking, this series hopes to begin to engage you 
in an activity which is productive, constructive and potentially life* 
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WHY BARTHES? 


Roland Barthes is a crucial figure in modern literary and cultural theory 1 . 
His work has been influential in a wide variety of theoretical trends 
and practices, including structuralism, semiology, post structuralism, 
cultural studies and psychoanalytical literary criticism. Barthes is one of 
a handful of writers who can be said to base established the foundations 
for modem literary and cultural theory. To understand theory today 
one must come to know about and engage with his work. 

Barthes is famous for many things: for announcing the ‘death of 
the author’; for articulating the theory and practice of inlertextuality; 
for promoting the study of cultural sign-systems such as we find in 
adyertisements, the design of cars and buildings, the fashions we annu- 
ally consume. A popular theorist read by many people outside as well 
as inside university departments and courses, it is Barthes who stands 
behind many of the most commonly recognized contemporary theories 
about literature, art and cultural life. Most students within the arts and 
the social sciences have been influenced by Barthes’s ideas before they 
have read a single word of his writings. 

BARTHES’S CAREER 

Bom in Cherbourg on 1 2 November 1 9 1 S , Barthes was the son of Louis 
Barthes and Henrielte Bingcr. Louis Barthes, a naval officer, died in 
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action during the First World War before Barthes’s first birthday. 
Barthes’s eariv life was spent in Bayonne with his mother, his paternal 
grandmother, Berthe Barthes, and his aunt Alice, a piano teacher who 
inspired Barthes’s life- long love of music. Although he moved to Paris 
with his mother in 1924, Bayonne, near the south-western border 
between France and Spain, remained an important place of return for 
Barthes throughout his life. Louis- Jean Calvet, Barthes’s biographer, 
puts it this way: 4 He always felt that be was Basque or Gascon, never 
Parisian, and still less, of course, Norman* (Calvet 19*4: 12). Barthes’s 
early manhood was dominated by two interrelated things: his obvious 
brilliance and promise as a student and, from 19S4 onwards, ill health. 
From 19 £4 to 1947 Barthes suffered from repeated breakdowns in lias 
health due to pulmonary tuberculosis, a disease which required lengthy 
treatment in isolated sanitoria. Tuberculosis meant the constant disrup- 
tion of Barthes’s studies. Institutionalized for long periods of time, 
Barthes was unable to complete the prestigious agregation examinations 
which allow French scholars to gain posts in the traditional universities. 
As a consequence, Barthes’s career as a professional academic is not the 
smooth and steady one we might imagine for such an internationally 
famous author. From the late 1940s to the early 1960s Barthes took 
up various short-term teaching and research posts in Romania and 
Egypt, and at a number of institutions in Paris. It was only in 1962 that 
Barthes’s career began to gain stability in terms of permanent employ- 
ment and academic recognition, when he was appointed Director of 
Studies at the £cole Pratique des Hautes Etudes (EPHE). Barthes 
was finally received into the established realms of the French academy 
in 1976 when he was appointed Chair of Literary Semiology at the 
College de France. It should be noted that while the College de France 
is a far older, and in many senses more venerable, institution than the 
EPHE, both fall outside of the degree -awarding university sector. Both 
institutions are dedicated to postgraduate teaching and to the most 
innovative forms of research. Barthes's academic career, therefore, was 
conducted outside of the major degree -awarding institutions but within 
the environments of pure research. It would be a mistake, therefore, 
to view Barthes’s ill health as a young man as the only determining 
factor in the ultimate shape of his academic career. As Barthes made 
clear, his career path was also oriented by a purposeful avoidance of 
power in the shape of degree -awarding universities such as the 
Sorbonne. 



Barthes’s acceptance of the Chair of Literary Semiology in the 
College de France is usually seen as a late acknowledgement of his by 
then pre-eminent position within French academic and intellectual 
culture. This acknowledgement came, however, with reservations 
on both sides. In the lecture given on the event of his inauguration 
Barthes speaks of himself as a 'patently impure fellow’ entering, by 
implication without valid credentials, into 'an establishment where 
science, scholarship, rigor, and disciplined invention reign' (BSW: 
4S8). Evidently concerned that his election to the College de France 
might associate him with things he had fought against all his writing life 
(power, the establishment, ideological norms, traditional values), 
Barthes's uneasiness seems also to have been shared by those who spon- 
sored his election. Calvet, for example, cites a portion of Michel 
Foucault's report in favour of Barthes's election. Here Foucault 
describes Barthes’* work as 'trendy' and associates it with 'fashions, 
enthusiasms, lads, or even exaggerations’ of the moment. Foucault also 
states, however, that Barthes's work reveals 'the existence of more 
deep-rooted and fertile cultural phenomena’. He adds: 'These voices, 
these few voices heard today outside the universities, do they not form 
part of contemporary history? And should we not welcome them 
among us?' (Calvet 1994: 212—13). Foucault's description, no doubt, 
is concerned as much with himself as it is with Barthes. His positioning 
of Barthes in terms of a voice ‘heard . . . outside the universities' is a 
telling and accurate one nonetheless. 

THEORY: SPEAKING FROM SOMEWHERE ELSE 


Roland Barthes was a theorist who, for biographical and intellectual 
reasons, always wrote from a position outside of established norms and 
tli us outside of portions of power. A liminal or borderline voice, 
Barthes's work always questions ideas and positions which are generally 
agreed upon and are thus powerful, in the sense of being 'common- 
sensical' and possessing the sanction of state-sponsored institutions. In 
tile most banal of senses this might seem to make Barthes a trouble- 
maker, a rebel sometimes with, sometimes without a cause; however, 
Barthes's constantly mutating voice his crucial things to teach us, or 
remind us, about theory as a discursive practice. Barthes's practice as 
a writer ol theoretical texts constantly changes and mutates; whenever, 
as a theorist, Barthes senses that an approach, or set of ideas, has 
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become stable, generally accepted, assimilated into a professional, 
institutional practice, be moves his discourse and his practice some- 
where else. He does this because, for him, as for most of the founders 
of modem theory, the discursive practice of theory must be one 
which challenges received ideas and questions the orthodoxies wilich 
inevitably dominate any language. If one of theory's fundamental 
purposes i% to remind us of the arbitrary, culturally specific nature of 
all language use, then theory must attack languages which present 
themselves as stable, universally valid and timeless. Such an attack 
cannot be carried out if the language theory employs becomes official, 
orthodox, beyond question. Theory must ensure that its own language 
resists the processes of assimilation and solidification which it seeks to 
expose within culture and its institutions: the university, the profes- 
sionalized world of literature, the modem media. 

Barthes was a writer at once ferociously serious as a theorist and yet 
able to create texts which gamed a popular audience. Texts such as 
Mythologies, A Lorer's Discourse and Comer a Luc: Jo have a readership 
which is in no way confined within the limits of academic syllabi and 
scholarly debate. This should not lead us, however, to confuse Barthes 
with contemporary academics who 'popularize* academic research 
for a mass audience on television and in commercial newspapers and 
journals. Barthes was not a popularist but rather a theorist who was 
committed to the destruction of commonly held ideas, whether these 
ideas reside in the specialized realms of academic disciplines or in mass 
culture itself. Barthes’s project as a theorist, then, was to unsettle every 
idea w hich took on the appearance of being natural or commonsensical 
or indisputable. This commitment to critique and questioning is, or at 
least should be, the characteristic feature of what we call ’theory’. 
Barthes exemplifies this feature in all his work, but he performs the 
task in a style of writing which, if often technical, is rarely anything but 
exquisitely formed. A theorist who directed his attention to all facets 
of cultural and intellectual life, Barthes’s work has an immediacy and 
a relevance that is rarely attained by other theorists. 

THIS BOOK 

There are numerous entry points into the work of Roland Barthes. 
Readers concerned with literature often begin to read him through 
essays such as The Death of the Author’ or ‘Introduction to the 



Structural Analysis of Narratives'. Those concerned with photography 
usually begin with his essay 'The Rhetoric of the Image' or his last book. 
Camera lurid j. Students doing cultural analysis and cultural studies may 
well begin with Mjthoiogies or essays such as 'The Third Meaning’, 
while those concerned with the history of literature might begin with 
Writing Degree Zero or essays such as "Ihe Reality Effect'. Despite the 
great attention that Barthes has always attracted, however, there 
remain areas of his work which have yet to provoke sullkient response. 
Barthes's work on theatre and performance has not attracted the atten- 
tion it deserves. His complex and profoundly theoretical approach to 
writing as a gay man still offers huge challenges and resources for 
modern readers and practitioners of ‘queer theory’. There arc many 
different ‘Barthes' available to readers, then, not least because those 
readers come to him from many different locations and with various 
interests and preoccupations. 

This book attempts to serve Barthes's different readers by locating 
a set of key ideas and structuring each chapter around them. It is also 
important, however, to gain a sense of the different phases through 
which Barthes passed as a writer, teacher and intellectual. The chap- 
ters in this hook, therefore, also register a certain chronology, moving 
from Barthes's early phase in Chapters 1 and 2, through his work 
on semiology and structuralism in Chapters J and 4, onto his post- 
structuralist phase in Chapters S and 6, and finally onto a set of issues 
emerging from his later writings from Chapters 7 to 9. The benefit of 
presenting Barthes's key ideas in a relatively chronological order is that 
readers can begin to see significant relations between ideas they would 
otherwise experience in isolation. The idea of commitment analysed in 
Chapter 1 , for example, recurs sporadically throughout the rest ol the 
book, as do other key ideas, in particular, Barthes's life-long analysis 
of the manner in which culture assimilates radical, avant-garde con- 
cepts and modes of expression. Other ideas, such as intertextuality or 
Barthes's concern with hedonist philosophy, occur at specific moments 
of his writing career, and yet reading Barthes from first to last allows 
us to contextualize such ideas within the broader, more enduring 
themes evident within his entire body of work. 

Readers of this book, differing as they are in their interests and moti- 
vations, may find it useful to break the chronology of the study and 
begin with, for example, Chapters i and 4 and the issue of semiology 
and structuralism, or Chapters 8 and 9 which deal with with Barthes's 
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work on photograph)* and music. The account of tlie journey which 
Barthes went through as a writer and intellectual, however, will be of 
great use in illuminating and contextualizing specific ideas and issues. 
Along with the chapters on Barthes’s key ideas, this book adds a further 
chapter, ‘After Barthes’, which examines the importance and relevance 
of those ideas today and discusses what it means to talk about Barthes’s 
continuing influence. The sense of the overall shape and trajectory of 
Barthes’s work developed in the main chapters of this book is consol- 
idated and developed by the inclusion of a section on ’Further Reading’ 
which describes briefly each of Barthes’s major texts. This section can 
be used in various ways. Barthes wrote so many books that his oeuvre 
can at times seem daunting and overwhelming. The 'Further Reading’ 
section helps to proride a simplified map of Barthes’s major texts which 
readers may w ish to consult as they read the main chapters of this book. 
Within this section is included an annotated list of texts on Barthes, 
aimed to help those readers who wish to pursue further study. This list 
is not exhaustive, but it does demonstrate the current vitality of work 
on Barthes's legacy as a writer and thinker, and the diversity of the 
discussion his work lias produced. 






1 


WRITING AND 
LITERATURE 


This chapter deals with Barthes's first major publication, Wrumg Degree 
Zero (195J), and that work's engagement with the twin influences of 
Marxist theory and Existentialist philosophy and literature. Barthes’s 
first book is a sustained engagement with these influences, particularly 
as they are manifested in the work of jean- Paul Sartre (1905-80). To 
understand Barthes’s early work, and thus to build a foundation for 
an understanding of his most important ideas, we need to look at 
Sartre’s major engagement with literary theory and literary history, and 
then at how Barthes develops and revises it. 

COMMITMENT: THE INFLUENCE OF SARTRE 

Roland Barthes entered the French critical scene in the 19S0s, a period 
in which tensions and conflicts emanating from the Second World War 
still dominated French society and culture. One question often features 
in official histories of this period. As one historian has phrased the ques- 
tion: is post-war French modernization an attempt on the part of 
French society to wash itself dean of the ’stains’ of Nazi occupation' 
(Ross 1995). That is to say, was France wholly a victim or in some 
senses a participant (in the form of the Vichy government) in the evil 
of Fascism? Compounding this ambivalence, and thus perhaps the push 
towards modernization, the 1950s also saw its colonial past returning 
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to disturb French society, as in the struggle for independence of the 
African colony of Algeria (full independence from France was granted 
after eight yean of war in April 1962). 

The ambiguities Just mentioned are accompanied by a developing 
global conflict. It is in the 1950s that the cold war between the US and 
tiie Soviet Union 'hots up’. Radical French intellectuals, writers and 
thinker* who would contribute to the liberation of social and cultural 
life, iind themselves, in the 1950s, in something of a no man's land. 
Unable to accept their government's endorsement of American -style 
capitalism, they are made uneasy by the stifling and rigid character of 
Soviet- influenced Marxism, symbolized on a political and human level 
by the Russian invasion of Hungary in 1956. 

Nowhere were these tensions and ambiguities more vividly and 
productively felt than in the work of Jean-Paul Sartre. A philosopher, 
novelist, playwright and literary critic, Sartre was a towering figure in 
French intellectual thought from the 1930s until the 1970s. Among his 
numerous contributions to thought, Sartre was the leading figure of the 
philosophical and literary movement known as Existentialism. 

Sartre's WTwf u Literature? (1947) is an attempt, on the basis of 
Existentialist philosophy, to answer the question posed by his title. 
Barthes was later to state, in an interview in 1975: 'Sartre brought me 
into modem literature’ (GV: 327). To understand Barthes’s early work 
we have to look at the text which, above all others, provided Barthes 
w ith the foundation upon which lie began to build his own career. What 
is Literature? posits literature as an exchange between writer and reader. 
The writer demands that the reader cull upon his freedom to read 
authentically (rather than in some socially preprogrammed manner) and 
the reader in turn demands that the writer make this demand upon 
him (Sartre 2001: 41). Authors write, Sartre argues, 'so that free men 
may feel their freedom as they face it' (Sartre 2001 : 47). This model 
of writing hinges on the notion of rauufiienf , the writer’s (and the 
reader’s) commitment to address, to call upon, their own and other 
people’s human freedom. 

Sartre, however, is fully aware that the Existentialist language of 
commitment and freedom is, if not utopian, then at least idealistic. 
Society puts a considerable amount of pressure on individuals to con- 
form, to practise 'bad faith’. A great deal of Iftkrt is Literature? 
is concerned with what limits the freedom and the commitment of the 
writer. Two interrelated approaches are taken to this crucial issue: 



m 


EXISTENTIALISM 


Existentialism is a complex and now long-established philosophical tradi- 
tion with many distinct forms and varieties. Despite the many differences 
which exist between writers associated with the term. Existentialism can be 
said to focus philosophy on human existence within the world. Rejecting 
other dominant phitosophkral concerns with establishing foundations for 
ethics, or logic, or other universal principles. Existentialism begins with a 
consideration of human existence and the possibilities open to individual 
human beings within the world in which they find themselves {see Langiulli 
1997: 1-33). In France, Existentialism in philosophy, literature and the arts 
is particularly associated with live post war influence ot Sartres writings, 
an influence which was dominant from the IWOs through to the beginning 
of the 19TOsl Sartre's version of Existentialism t*es up the philosophical 
notion that ‘existence precedes essence' in arguing that human beings 
hare the freedom to make themselves into what they are potentially: 
rational, liberated from false ideas and modes of living. It is ‘bad faith* to 
argue that you have no choice in what you think and how you live your life, 
that ‘essence’ precedes 'existence' (Sartre 1966). Post war Existentialism 
emerges from sustained terror, from five experience of ‘man at his limit' 
(Solomon 1933: 178-9). How can we argue that human beings are free to 
create themselves after the Holocaust? How can we argue that human 
beings hare a responsibility to awaken, to activate, their ‘freedom to be' 
after the gerwcide of Hitler's and other Fascist regimes? Existentialism 
frequently answers these questions through the concept of negation’. Even 
in the worst circumstances human beings are still free to negate the world 
around them, to recognize its falseness, its evilness, its sbsurdity. 
Existentialist literature, in writers such as Sartre. Albert Camus (1913-60). 
Simone de Beauvoir (19»-€6) and others, often presents individuals 
confronting an apparently unyielding and unremitting natural or social 
world only to recognize, in however limited a form, their own freedom of 
thought and the absurdity of the world which confronts them. 


a history of the development of* literature (viewed in terms of the chang- 
ing relationship between writers and readers); a review of the current 
.tion of the writer in post-war France. Sartre produces a history of 
whole of Fremii literature, but his main focus is on how literature 
changed over the preceding two hundred years. Literature has 
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BOURGEOISIE 

Originally a term for scmoone who dealt (conducted business) in the city. 
In the work of Karl Marx (1818-83) and Friedrich Engels (182CK6). the hour- 
geoisie are contrasted with the proletariat. The latter are working men and 
women who are exploited under capitalism; the former are the owners of 
capital, that is men (rarely women) who own the means o f production 
(factories, large businesses) and who pay wages. As Simon Blackburn 
states, such a definition of the word excludes ‘the intermediate middle 
class, whose Is hour is supervisory and intellecluaf (Blackburn 19W: 47). 
The fact is, however, that the word comes at least in France to take on huge 
significance and to include the whole gamut of peopJe (capitalist owners, 
professionals, intellectuals, teachers, business people of all sizes) who 
can fce distinguished from the working class and from what little remain- 
ing aristocracy survives. The enlargement of the reference of the word, in 
fact, goes hand-in-hand with the emergence of modern capitalist (com- 
mercial. consumerist. business-oriented) society in France. At times 
writers, attempting to remember tee original Marxist definition of live term, 
distinguish between tee bourgeoisie proper and what they call the petit 
bourgeoisie. By the latter they mean the equivalent to what in England gets 
called the ‘tower rriddle class’. Wr iters such as Sartre and Barthes, 
however, are not simply referring to a class of people in society when they 
employ the term bourgeois. They alo> refer to bourgeois culture, by which 
they mean the dominant culture (bated on the bourgeois values of commer- 
cialism and consumerism) of modern-day France. Post war France, 
according to Sartre and Barthes, is bourgeois: dominated by tee bourgeois 
class and by the values of teat class. 


developed in this period, Sartre argues, within the context of the rise 
to dominance of a social class, the bourgeoisie. 

Sartre argues that bourgeois authors writing before the French 
Revolution (1789) could express commitment by writing for and to 
tiie members of their own class. Since the desire for increased power 
within the bourgeoisie seemed to be the expression of a desire for a 
more equal society, writing to and for the bourgeoisie could, prior to 
the Revolution, be squared with notions of commitment. Increasingly, 
however, in the subsequent century and a half after the Revolution, the 
bourgeois author lias been faced with an audience which becomes 




increasingly dominant, both politically and culturally. The modern 
author (and Sartre argues that all notable modem authors are bour- 
geois) does not want to write for and to his own class, his immediate 
audience. To do so, in a reversal pivoting around the Revolution, is to 
write in confirmation ol a class which now possesses power and thus 
the means of social and cultural oppression. TTie modem author, in this 
sense, is alienated. Wishing to express his or her commitment to human 
and social freedom, which invariably means the possibility of an equal 
and indeed classless society, the modern writer's audience (the bour- 
geois literate public) is precisely the audience for whom he does not 
wish to write. On this basis, Sartre produces a history of modem 
literature in which literature increasingly attacks its audience and 
adopts strategies of non -communication. Sartre’s argument, in fact, is 
a resounding critique of the idea of the avant-garde in literature. 

For Sartre, the forms of avant-garde literature which have arisen in 
the modem period of French cultural history are an expression of alien- 
ation (a hatred or loathing of the author's own culture and audience), 
rather than expressions of authentic literary commitment. The situa- 
tion, in fact, can seem very bleak when we examine Sartre’s account of 
the contemporary scene. The author who would be committed cannot 
toe the forms of bourgeois culture itself (popular forms of a purely com- 
mercialized culture), nor, it would seem, can he or she employ the tech- 
niques of avant-garde literature without falling Into a relationship of 


AVANT-GARDE 

The word avant-garde' wiginally stems Irom military discourse denoting 
the 'advanced guard", those in front. in advanced positions, those who go 
before the main assault (see Cuddon 1991: 74). In relation to literature, and 
art generally. it comes, in the nineteenth century, to be used to reter to 
Icons of art which are innovative in form, radically challenging in their 
modes ol presentation: these movements include Symbolism. Surrealism, 
Dadaism. and, in the post-See ond World War period, the nouveau roman 
(the "new novel", see Chapter 2. pp. 28-31). A common critical assumption 
relates avant-garde forms of art with politically radical agendas and 
motives. It can be argued, however, that simply because a work of art is 
radical in its form this does not necessarily moke it radical in its political 
intentions or influence. 
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non -communication with the general public. Avant-garde art, accord- 
ing to Sartre, cannot be committed, since it does not wish to com- 
municate directly. The apparent lack of choice for the modern author is 
exacerbated by the cold war political climate. Unable to accept Western 
capitalism, Sartre is doubtful about Soviet Communism and its repre- 
sentative in France (the PCF: Parti communisle franfais, the French 
Communist Party). Despite the influence of Marxism on his thought, 
Sartre in llfat is Literature ? sees the PCF as deeply suspicious of intel- 
lectuals and all writers save those who acquiesce to its rigid ideological 
prescriptions. The modern writer, it would seem, has no viable form 
for writing, and no viable political allegiance: 'we have fallen outside 
history and are speaking in the desert', Sartre writes (2001: 205). 

Despite its historical and contemporary diagnosis of the condition and 
position of the writer, What u Literature ? ends with a realhrmation of 
Sartrean Existentialism. Even in such an apparently bleak situation, 
Sartre argues, we tun still practise our commitment to a belter world; 
authors can still challenge themselves and their readers to be free. 
'Man', Sartre defiantly writes, 'must be invented each day* (2001: 226). 

We need to attend to Sartre’s arguments in What is Literature ? since 
they form the context for Barthes’s most important early work, Wrumg 
Degree Zero. While Barthes’s book mirrors many of the themes and 
preoccupations to be found in Sartre's study, it disagrees fundamentally 
about the idea of commitment. The key to this comes when we register 
the fact that, despite Sartre's optimism, there is no real sense in his text 
of what kind of writing would, in fact, constitute a committed kind. 
There is a lack of attention to the issue of form in Sartre’s analysis, and 
it is, characteristically, in terms of form - the kind of writing which 
authors produce - that Barthes conducts his revision and critique of 
Sartre's arguments. 


WRITING, LITERATURE, STYLE 

Barthes’s Wrrurg Degree Zero is divided into two interrelated parts: one 
theoretical, one historical. The second part provides an alternative 
history of French literature to the one provided by Sartre. This histor- 
ical account, however, is presented on the basis of a theoretical analysis 
of the relationship between language, style and what Barthes calls 
ecriture (writing). 



Barthes's purpose in refocusing critical attention on language, style 
and writing is to redefine the contexts within which we can under- 
stand the idea of commitment. If commitment concerns the choices 
an author makes, as we have seen Sartre arguing, then, according to 
Barthes, we must attend to the cunfines within which authors exer- 
cise their freedom to choose. Authors exist and make their choices 
within language. More importantly, they exist within literary language 
which has pre-existing forms, conventions, genres and codes. No 
author simply invents his or her own literary language. All authurs 
create their works out of a struggle with the already established 
language of literature. 

Barthes's argument begins by distinguishing language and style from 
writing. Language and style are not areas of choice. The language of a 
given nation at a given time, such as the French language in the 1850s 
or the 1950s, is not something any author can make decisions about: it 
exists as a kind of 'Nature' for the author, a 'resistant medium' (WDZ: 
1 1-12). Language, in this sense, is the medium presented to the author, 
the sea within which he or die must learn to swim. Style is something 
else, however. Barthes argues that style comes involuntarily from the 
author’s body. Style, that is to say, derives from the author's personal 
history and the nature of his or her personality. Once again, style, like 
language, is not something that the author can chouse (WDZ: 14). 
Against language and style, conceived in this fashion, Barthes introduces 
a third idea, writing. 

Writing has a major part to play in Barthes's entire career, and indeed 
in the emergence of structuralist and particularly post-structuralist 
thought within the French intellectual scene of the 1960s. Barthes com- 
ments on tlie significant role the idea of writing plays in his and other 
theorists' work in a 1971 interview in the journal Tel Quel, but he also 
notes the different meanings given to the word between the early 1950s 
and the early 1970s (Res: 26J-4). We will return to the idea of writing 
on a number of occasions in this study. 

In Wrumj Degree Zero, writing is used to represent that aspect of the 
author’s activity which can involve choice and thus commitment. 
Writing, here, concerns what we might call form , a set of codes and 
conventions which the author shires with a specific community. The 
opening paragraph of the book presents the reader with a vivid example 
of writing in this sense: 
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Hubert the rcvolut»xiary t never began a number of his news sheet Lc Pt/c 
Oi/cWoe w/thout introducing a sprinkling cf cbseenit.es. These mproprictes 
had ro real meaning, but they had signifcancc. In what way? In that they 
expressed a whole revolutionary situation. New here is an example of a mode 
of wribng whose function is no lenger only ccmmuncatico or expression, but 
the imposition of semething beyond language, which is both Histcry and the 
stand we tafce in it 

{WDZ: 3) 


Sartre had seen the issue of commitment within a strictly cornrnum 
citional model. Committed writing, for Sartre, must convey a message, 
an image of the world and a sense of what it is and might be to be 
human. For Sartre it makes no sense to talk about a committed form 
of literature without discussing the message which literature com- 
municates to its audience. Indeed, for Sartre, a delining sign of the lack 
of commitment in a good deal of modem literature is found precisely 
in its refusal to communicate to its audience in this fashion. Barthes 
disagrees with Sartre’s position and argues that writing is, in its extreme 
forms, an ’anticommunication’ (WDZ: 19). 

Barthes's notion of writing concerns that which is communicated 
outside or beyond any message or content. The writing of Jacques 
Hebert (1757-94), with its aggressive and defiant expletives, conveys 
a commitment to revolutionary politics in its form, not in the ideas 
conveyed through that form. There is meaning in this kind of writing 
which has nothing to do with the ideas being conveyed and everything 
to do with the way those ideas are being conveyed. Hubert’s character- 
istic opening expletives are, we should note, not a question of style. If 
they were part of Hebert’s style, they would merely signify something 
unique about him as an individual writer. Hebert, in that case, would 
merely be an author whose style involved excessive cursing. On the 
contrary, Hebert’s opening expletives signify something beyond him- 
self, they link him to an available (revolutionary) attitude towards 
society, towards history, towards language itself. 

Barthes’s idea of writing begins to open up the possibility of a greater 
link between Sartre’s Existentialist account of literature and a Marxist 
account which would stress the ideological functions of writing in 
history (Res: 252). That is to say, once we begin to understand writing 
as the expression of an ideological commitment on the part of the 
author, we are in a position to begin to study how authors throughout 



history have responded to social and political realities by choosing 
distinct forms of expression. This would be a mode of literary history 
that could read what Barthes calls the 'signs of literature’, the way, that 
is, in which the forms of literature convey social and ideological mean- 
ings and choices. In our present period, for example, we might imagine 
a novelist who chooses to write a realistic novel and a novelist who 
chooses to write an experimental novel — say, a narrative in a first- 
person singular voice with no punctuation or paragraphs . These authors 
are making extremely important choices on the level ol form, of 
writing, which will radically affect the meaning of their work. It may 
well be that both novelists wish to convey a revolutionary message. 
Both novelists may wish to communicate the need for a radical change 
in the ruling social order. Both may believe that such a change can only 
occur through the liberation of women. Both novelists may be femin- 
ists with almost identical social and political beliefs. Their choice of 
form, of writing, however, will radically affect the meaning of their 
works. We do not read such different forms of novel in the same way; 
they are associated with a host of different positions and perspectives 
which will inevitably affect the manner in which they are received and 
thus tlie meaning they generate. 

Our hypothetical example, however, raises a serious issue with 
regard to choice and thus commitment. It is certainly true tint authors 
can choose widely divergent modes of writing, yet they do not invent 
those modes of writing. For writing to be socially significant, and thus 
involved in social and political commitment, it must already be existent 
prior to its adoption by an author. Hebert's expletives would not 
convey the meaning they do unless people already associated that kind 
of language in that particular situation (the beginning of an editorial 
piece in a political publication) as revolutionary’. 

Having linked commitment to writing, Barthes is quick to point 
out that writing is still confined, that it does not offer up the possibility 
of an unlimited freedom: 'It is not granted to the writer to choose his 
mode of writing from a kind of non- temporal store of literary forms. 
It is under the pressure of History and Tradition that the possible 
modes of writing for a given writer are established; there is a History 
of Writing' (WDZ: 16). This point is crucial for Barthes's whole 
argument in Writing Degrer Zero and it is one of the features which 
links this book to his subsequent structuralist and post-structuralist 
work. 
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Barthes describes any mode of writing available to the author as 
vacillating between ’freedom and remembrance’ ( WDZ : 17). As we 
have seen, it is in choosing forms of writing that an author's freedom 
lies; and yet all forms of writing possess within them an 'alter image*, 
traces of their prior use. We might think of the example of Hebert 
again. The expletives Hebert uses are said, by Barthes, to communicate 
a commitment to revolutionary political action. Yet, at some point, 
if a writer continues in such a vein, the significance of such a mode of 
writing will change and become merely irhat that hnd of writer does 
or even a completely expected aspect of writing amounting to a uni- 
ventally recognized code or convention. Writing, that is to say, striv- 
ing to embody a choice and a commitment in the author, is constantly 
in danger of becoming merely a kind of cliche, something which pigeon- 
holes the author. Barthes refers to this process as 'a progressive solidi- 
fication’ (WDZ: 6) and as a 'dramatic phenomenon of concretion* 
(WDZ: 5). Writing, Barthes argues, is constantly solidifying into 
Literature (in this regard it is best to follow Barthes’s practice and use 
the upper case), into what Barthes at one point calls by the very tradi- 
tional name 'Belles-Lettres’ (WDZ: 33). To understand why Literature 
should be so negatively figured in the argument of Writing Degree Zero 
we hive to move to the parallel dimension of Barthes's argument in the 
book, his argument concerning modern literary history. 

ZERO-DEGREE WRITING 

Barthes's account of literary history, as we have already noted, takes oil' 
from the account presented in Sartre's What is Literature? Like Sartre, 
Barthes bases his history on the emergence, dominance and then collapse 
of the bourgeois writer’s relationship to bourgeois society and culture. 
Like Sartre, Barthes presents a history with a pivotal point and thus a 
'before' and an 'alter' pattern. Barthes shifts Sartre’s pivotal moment 
of 1789 forwards to 1848, a year of renewed revolution in France and 
across Europe. However, in a similar manner to Sartre, he describes the 
period before his transitional date as one in which the bourgeois writer 
identifies with his society and thus his audience. After 1848, with the 
consolidation of bourgeois cultural and social dominance, the writer 
begins to feel increasingly alienated from his or her surroundings, no 
lunger possessing that supreme cocilidence that his or her language and 
consciousness is shared by the rest of society. 



So far, this seems to replicate Sartre's historical thesis. However, 
Barthes's approach stresses that literature is no innocent party in this 
situation of alienation and search for freedom. Literature, like every- 
thing else in modern society, is owned by the bourgeoisie. Literature 
is an institution and a site of power which absorbs into itself and 
reworks for its own purposes all cultural practices. 

Barthes's arguments here are close to those made by a group of 
German Marxist theorists and intellectuals from the 1920s onwards, 
collectively known as the Frankfurt School. One of that movement's 
leading thinkers, Theodor Adorno (190J-69), refers to what he calls 
tile modem 'culture industry', by which he means the manner in 
which contemporary capitalist society accommodates all artistic prac- 
tices into its own processes of commercialism and commodilication. 
A quick look at our current society in which, with staggering speed, 
the latest radical form of music or new mode of political action is 
represented back to us in terms of advertising campaigns, media discus- 
sion and the content and style of commercial cinema or television, 
should explain the pertinence of such a diagnosis of modem culture. 
Similarly, for Barthes in Writing Degree Zero , modem Literature absorbs 
all forms of writing into itself, like some kind of irresistible vacuum 
cleaner. 

Barthes explains and expands upon this view ol Literature by 
enumerating a succession of strategies by which authors since the 1 850s 
have struggled to resist absorption into Literature, into bourgeois 
'Letters'. His lirst example is focused on Gustave Flaubert (1821-80), 
an author practising his art at precisely the pivotal moment of the 1 840s 
and 1850s. Barthes refers to what he calls the 'Flaubcitization’ of 
writing, by which he means a move to a notion of writing as 'hard 
work', a laborious craft. Writers such as Flaubert, in other words, 
attempted to cure their increasing sense of alienation from bourgeois 
Literature by figuring themselves as workers, craftsmen and crafts - 
women. It is obvious, however, how easily such a strategy can be 
absorbed by dominant culture and transformed into bourgeois cultural 
values which have always in themselves emphasized hard work and 
perseverance. 

Barthes's pessimistic diagnosis of the situation of the modem writer 
begins to be registered here and seems connected less to Sartre's 
austere optimism that we can always choose to be free than to Camus's 
sense of the absurdity of modem existence. In his The Mjlh of Suyphm, 
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for example, Camus compares modern men and women struggling for 
freedom with the legendary King Sisyphus who was condemned, in the 
underworld, to roll forever a rock up to the top of a steep hill, 
only for it to roll back down again. Likewise, the Flaubertian strategy 
of hard work, meant to cure the modem author of the alienation of 
bourgeois Literature, merely deepens his or her writing’s relation 
to the ethics and values of bourgeois Literature. The modem writer, 
for Barthes, is a Sisyphean figure, continually striving to create a free 
writing, continually experiencing the collapse of that writing into 
Literature. Barthes's thesis is pessimistic, but it is also more thoroughly 
Marxist than Sartre’s in its sense of the relation between writing and 
society. If the historical situation of human society is alienated, then 
writing cannot but participate in that alienation. 

An even more important and far-reaching example follows the 
discussion of Flaubert’s strategy of hard work, that being the emer- 
gence in the nineteenth century of the realist novel. Realism and 
Naturalism (nowadays a less commonly used term) set out to cure the 
alienation of literary writing by producing an accurate and artless form. 
One definition of realism in the novel which is still employed in univer- 
sity courses today is as follows: ‘folium, a form of writing which does 
not bring attention to its own artifice, its own constructedness’ . 
Barthes’s thesis is, however, confirmed in that very definition, since the 
realist novel, so dominant from the mid -nineteenth century to the 
present, is by definition an alienated form of writing, hiding its liter- 
ariness at the same time as establishing this mode as the standard of 
'good writing’, of ‘literary’ writing. Barthes refers to the fact that the 
realist novel is at one and the same time the kind of novel still privi- 
leged in bourgeois schools and the kind of novel officially sanctioned 
by Soviet Communism and its international off shoots, such as the PCF 
(WDZ: 58-61). The realist novel, far from creating an unalienated 
mode of writing, lias become the 'sign of Literature’ for both bour- 
geois and anti -bourgeois culture. Its conventions — the use of the third 
person (’he", ’they’) or the use of the first-person voice of a character 
(T), certain ckiracteristic tenses and adjectives, a particularly detailed 
attention to objects - all go to build up what Barthes, in subsequent 
contributions to this critique of realism, will call ’the reality effect' (see 
'The Reality Effect’, RL: 141-8). Thus, a mode of writing that 
was created initially in an attempt to move beyond literary conven- 
tions towards an accurate representation of the social world, ends by 



establishing liiudom codes and conventions for the creation of the 
illusion of reality. 

Strategies devised to cure Literature, Barthes goes on to argue, are 
replaced in the latter part of the nineteenth century by strategies of 
a far more aggressive nature. If Literature cannot be cured, then it 
seems it must be killed, assassinated, completely negated, ‘dislocated’. 
Writing, for many modem writers, becomes an attempt to murder 
Literature. Barthes here is referring to the tendency in Modernist 
modes of writing, such as thusc found in the poetry of Stephane 
Mallarme (1842-98) and those who followed him, to eradicate within 
their writing all signs of Literature. This is a writing which seeks 
to strip its language of all convention, to free itself from all recogniz- 
able narrative and poetic codes. This, however, Barthes argues, is a 
revolutionary writing that can only lead to silence, to a ‘complete aban- 
donment of communication’ (RL: 6J). Tills tendency relates to another 
strategy, whidi is the one which gives Barthes’s book its title. Barthes 
refers to authors who attempt to produce a 'colourless writing, freed 
from all bondage to a pre-ordained state of language’. The aim here’, 
he goes on, 'is to go beyond Literature by entrusting one’s fate to a 
sort of basic speech, equally far from living languages and from literary 
language proper’ (RL: 64). This writing, which achieves an almost 
'ideal absence of style’, is exemplified for Barthes by Camus's novel 
L "(jijagei (The Outuder/The Snaaga), originally published in 1942. 
Taking a term from linguistics, Barthes describes this kind of writing 
as ’neutral', ‘inert’ or the ‘degree zero’ of writing and states that it 
'remains wholly responsible, without being overlaid by a secondary 
commitment of form to a History not its own' (RL: 64). In other 
words, this kind of zero-degree writing avoids the contamination of 
Literature. Camus’s novel famously begins: 

Mother died today. Or maybe yesterday. I den t know. I had a telegram from the 
hoove ’Mother passed away. Funeral tomorrow, 'ours sincerely.’ That doesn’t 
mean anything. It may have been yesterday. 

(Camus »C0: 9) 


In an 'Afterword', first published in 1955, Camus described his char- 
acter Meursault as someone who is an outsider to society because he is 
someone who refuses to lie. Camus goes on to define what he means 
by lying: ‘Lying is not only saying what isn’t true. It is also, in fact 
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especially, saying more than is true and, in the case of the human lie art, 
staying more than one feels’ (Camus 2000: 118). This is an excellent 
definition of what Barthes sees in Camus's writing, given that for 
Barthes ’King* can be substituted by the word Literature. U* Literature 
is that which adds unwanted meanings, conventional astsociations, the 
codes of tradition and dominant ideology to writing, then Camus’s 
neutral, ’colourless’ writing seems to avoid such trappings, such addi- 
tional meanings. Camus's degree -zero writing refuses to lie, appears 
’honest' <WDZ: 65). 

By the time Barthes has reached his description of degree -zero 
writing in Camus, however, he has elaborated a thesis, both theoret- 
ical and historical, which cannot allow for such a writing to succeed for 
more thin a moment. If writing cannot be free while society (and 
history) are 'in chains', then the very processes of absorption and assim- 
ilation into Literature and thus dominant culture will inevitably occur 
with regard to this mode of writing as well. Barthes writes: 


Unfortunately, nothing is more fickle than a cocurlcss writing; mechanical 
habits are developed in the very place where freed cm existed, a network of set 

forms hem n mere and more the pristine freshness of discourse The writer. 

taking his place as a ’class*/ bocomes the slavish imitator of his original 
creation, society demotes his writing to a mere manner, and returns him a pns 
cncr to his own formal myths. 

(WD2 66) 

It is certainly true that many schoolchildren outside of France are now- 
adays presented with L {tranter as the classic example of 'clear' and, by 
implication, 'good' French literature. Bourgeois culture has assimilated 
(accullurated) Camus’s writing as surely as it has assimilated the 
nineteenth-century realist novel. 

Barthes’s ultimate point, therefore, seems to be pessimistic. If 
society is alienated then so, necessarily, is literary writing. The modern 
writer is a ’tragic’ figure: ‘However hard he tries to create a free 
language, it comes bach to him fabricated. . . . Writing therefore is a 
blind alley, and it is because society itself is a blind alley’ (WDZ: 72). 
Instead of calling such a thesis pessimistic, however, it would be more 
accurate to call it ’dialectical’. 

Barthes’s account of writing is dialectical in that it understands 
freedom within the context of a conflict with convention and tradition. 



DIALECTIC 


In t be philosophy of Soc/ates (c.47tt-3S© BC) dialectic is the method of attain- 
ing knowledge through dialogue between speakers. In the modern world 
dialectics is reformed, principally fry Heget (1770-1831), to articulate the 
manner in which progress within thought but also in the world, is gener- 
ated by a clash between a thesis and an antithesis. This clash produces a 
new thing (a third term) in the works, a synthesis* which itself must become 
a new thesis to be countered by a new antithesis. Marx and Engels and the 
subsequent tradition of Marxist theory took Hegelian dialectics and. revis- 
ing it. argued for a historical, materialist understanding of the concept 
whereby* the thesis and antithesis become the conflicting forces of modern 
history (capital ittn and the proletariat) and the synthesis becomes the 
revolutionary order which that clash will eventually produce. In twentieth- 
century philosophy and theory influenced by Marxism, dialectics becomes 
an idea subject to increasing doubt as the prospect of a world revolution 
along Marxist lines appears increasingly unlikely. 


Writers cannot, in the modem world, simply choose to be free, to 
eradicate from their language all traces of a stilling tradition. They 
cannot, however, cease the pursuit of a free language without ceasing 
to be writers in any meaningful seme. /Vs Barthes puts the case: 


ulnar* writing carries at th« same time the alienation it History and the dream 
of History: as a Necessity, it testifies to the division ot «n»japes which e 
inseparable from the division ot classes: as freedom it is the consciousness 
ot this dhision ard the very effort wtwh seeks to surmount it. 

(WDZ: 73) 

This dialectical account of modem writing is cTudal at the commence- 
ment of Barthes’s career, since it can be said, paradoxical!)-, to 
empower him as a critic. An effective analysis of the place of Writing 
Degree Zero in Barthes's career, as the next chapter will demonstrate, 
must eventually focus on the consequences the thesis articulated in that 
book has not only for modern literary writers hut also for Barthes 
himself, as a critical writer. 
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SUMMARY 

In this chapter we have seen Ixrw Berthe* responds to Sartre’s idea of 
ccvrmitment in literature by refocusing critical attention on form, particu- 
larhy writing as it is denned in Writing Degree Zero. Unlike Sartre. Barthes 
views literary form itself as an identical medium and thus something 
which can ccvrmunicate o»cial commitment. Bow trier. Barthes remains 
intensely conscious of the manner in which new. radically innovative forms 
are quickly absorbed by bourgeois culture. Barthes’s argument in Writing 
Degree Zero eventuates, therefore, in a position which will reverberate 
throughout his later work: the committed contemporary writer, for Barthes, 
is someone who strives for an authentic writing white knowing that ail 
forms. aJI modes of writing, will eventual ty be assimilated by and into 
Literature. 





2 


CRITICAL 

DISTANCE 


This coupler continues our examination of Barthes's early work by 
looking at the manner in which he developed the argument outlined in 
Wntmg Degree Zero. In a scries of essays written and published in tlie 
late 1950s and eariy 1960s, Barthes applied the ideas presented in his 
lintl book to die realms of contemporary fiction and drama. Within 
the context of tiiis continuation of the argument of Writing Degree Zero 
it is also necessary to consider Barthes's second book, his study of 
the nineteenth century French historian Michelet. By beginning with 
Mteheiet 9 it is possible, in fact, to establish a general emphasis in 
Barthes's early work un the need for critical and historical distance. 

MICHELET 

Barthes's thesis in Writing Degree 2m means that, as a tritic, it makes 
no sense ftir him to simply champion tme particular mode of writing, 
one particular literary movement. Support for the most radical modes 
of writing might seem an obvious move for an avowedly Marxist critic 
outside of the influence of official Communist party allegiances. 
However, such a critical move would run against the grain of Barthes's 
position, since, as he demonstrated in his first book, every temporarily 
committed and free mode of writing eventually cullapies hack into con- 
vention and Literature* On the basis of Barthes's argument in Writing 
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Degree Zero , the commitment oi* the critic must be not to one mode of 
writing, one literary or intellectual movement, but must rather be a 
kind of free floating and constantly adaptable engagement with all 
available modes and movements of writing. Since ‘freedom’, as it is 
expressed in Writing Degree Zero , concerns the temporary moment of 
authentic writing, the flash of meaning and form as yet unassdmilated 
by normative culture, freedom and commitment for the critic must 
involve the ability to pursue every kind of literary writing, classical or 
modern, avant-garde or mainstream. In tlie 1971 Tel Quel interview 
cited in the last chapter (p. 15), Barthes ligures the position he has 
adopted as a critic in very personal terms (involving a love of certain 
forms of writing), but his main point is to affirm his position between 
cultural and historical trends: 'my own historical position ... is to be 
at the re<ir guard of the or ant garde: to be avant-garde one must know 
what is dead; to be rear guard, one must still love it . . . this is, 1 flunk, 
the exact place of what 1 write' (Res: 263). 

Barthes's work as a critic in the decade subsequent to the publica- 
tion of Writing Degree Zero (we shall deal with .Mythologies, lirst published 
in 1957, in the next chapter) was to spread itself, if not equally 
then certainly conspicuously, over classical, bourgeois and avant-garde 
subjects. Barflies’s MieheJet, for example, a book lie had researched over 
a long period stretching back to his sanitarium days, deals with a histor- 
ian who seems to have precisely the opposite motivation for writing to 
the one endorsed in Writing Degree Zero. As Barthes puts it: 'politically, 
Michelet had no original news, he had only the average ideas of the 
petite -bourgeoisie around 1840' (M: 203). 

To take as a subject a nineteenth -century* historian of such a petit- 
bourgeois character might seem a strange decision after Writing Degree 
Zero. Yet, os Barthes explains, we should not read Michelet (1798- 
1 874) for what he tells us about history; he tells us very little . We should 
read Michelet as a writer. While history itself changes, and indeed while 
Michelet’s own views change throughout his long and prodigiously pro- 
ductive life, Michelet's writing (on the level of form and style) remains 
constant. Barthes is concerned to show, in fact, the manner in which 
Michelet absorbs history (historical facts, the normative data of his- 
torical discourse) into the on-going 'themes’ of his writing. Barthes 
states: 'the theme sustains a whole system of values; no theme is neu- 
tral, and all the substance of the world is divided up into beneficent and 
maleficent states' (ibid.). Tlie themes, os described by Barthes in the bulk 



of the study, are extremely idiosyncratic. Michelet works, on this level, 
through a language of the body, dividing whole epochs, historical move- 
ments and events into sensual categories ol warmth, dryness, fecundity, 
emptiness and so on. Hence, as Barthes demonstrates, for Michelet the 
Jesuits are negatively dry, while Germany is positively warm. A whole 
symbolic logic is unveiled through the critical elucidation of these cat- 
egories. The Jesuits, being dry, for example, are connected to industri- 
alization and other forms of modernization disapproved of by Michelet. 
Germany, on the other hand, is connected to positive terms such as 'the 
People' and female menstruation, the latter being a peculiarly positive 
phenomenon for Michelet as a man and a writer. 

In a later essay on Michelet first published in the journal L'Arc in 
1972, Barthes takes up the argument of his earlier study and declares 
that it is useless to Judge Michelet as a historian in terms of modem 
criteria (RL: 199-200). We need, rather, to recognize and foreground 
the distance between his writing and our current views concerning 
history and indeed writing itself. Barthes's Michelet can be understood, 
then, as an original contribution to the study of historical discourse, in 
that it gives back to one of France’s moot important but increasingly 
neglected historians his strangeness, his distance. 

Barthes's point goes further than simply honouring the distance of a 
writer such as Michelet, however. It is, he argues, only by recognizing 
the distance of such a writer that we also begin to be able to judge the 
relevance of Michelet for modem historical theory and practice. 
Michelet's relevance, in fact, is huge, since it is with him that we begin 
to see a questioning of the objectivity of historical writing. This critique 
of history's claim to be objective has been a major feature of struc- 
turalist, post-structuralist and other recent theoretical movements, 
such as the new historicism. Barthes's treatment of Michelet, not as a 
historian but as a writer, presents an early contribution to that modem 
intellectual trend and provides us, in Michelet, with a nineteenth- 
century historian who exemplifies many recent points about history's 
'literary qualities'. By registering the strangeness (the distance) of 
Michelet's work, Barthes is able, eventually, to highlight a very con- 
temporary feature within that work, namely its basis in what we have 
seen Barthes calling 'language, style and writing'. 

The distancing process found in Michelet also occurs in Barthes's 
much debated monograph on the classic French playwright Jean Racine 
(1639-99). Racinian tragic drama is the classic mode of dramatic 
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writing in orthodox and academic French literary* tradition. Functioning 
ra tlier ait Shakespearean drama does in English literary history, Racinian 
tragic drama u tradition within French Literature. Barthes’s On Roane, 
a collection of three essays merging Marxist, psychoanalytical and other 
contemporary critical theories, ultimately seeks to distance Racinian 
drama in a manner analogous to the distancing of Michele tist history. 
Barthes attacks the bourgeois critical reading of Racine and particularly 
its argument that there is something universal within Racine’s writing. 
This assessment of the universal relevance and significance of Racine is 
a myth, an attempt on the part of bourgeois culture to claim that its 
own values and desires are mirrored in France’s greatest playwright. 
Barthes writes: 


the myth of Racine is essentially a security operaton: it scefcs to domesticate 
Racine, to strip him of his tragic elements, to identify him with oursehes. to 
Vacate ourselves with him in the nctolc saJon of classic art ... it seeks to prve 
the themes of the beurgeas theatre an eternal status. 

(Oft: 149) 

Racinian theatre, however, does not speak directly to our own contem- 
porary world and it cannot be transformed into the values of modem, 
bourgeois theatre (psychology, realism, the struggle of the individual 
against and within social reality) w ithout losing sight of its strangeness 
and distance. It is only bv attempting to capture and represent that 
strangeness and distance, Barthes argues, that we can begin to learn 
again from Racine, rather than simply using his theatre as a myth to 
defend modern values: ’If we want to keep Racine, we must keep him 
at a distance’ (ibid.). 

THE AVANT-GARDE: THE ‘NOUVEAU ROMAN* 

AND BRECHTIAN THEATRE 

The emphasis on distance and strangeness that we find in Barthes’s work 
of this period (1953-^3) helps us to link his work on bourgeois and 
classic literature to his concern with more radical and avant-garde 
literary trends: notably, the politically radical theatre of Bertolt Brecht 
(1898-1956) and the emergence of the ’nouveau roman’ (the 'new 
novel*), particularly with regard to the novels of Alain Robbe-Grillet 



(1922—). Barthes attended the Berliner Ensemble's performance of 
Brecht's Mothrr Couiagc at the Paris international festival in May 19S4 
(see Calvet 1994: 1 1 1) and his response was extremely positive, seeing 
within Brecht's approach a properly Marxist theatre which successfully 
avoided the pitfalls of bourgeois theatre. The essence of Brecht's 
theatre lies in its resistance to 'psychology'. It refuses, in other words, 
to allow for an easy identilication of audience with dramatic char- 
acters. Brecht's famous ‘Distancing Effect' (sometimes referred to as 
the 'Alienation Effect') generated a style of performance in which the 
audience is never allowed to forget that they are watching a play, a 
representation of reality rather than reality itself. In this sense, Brecht's 
theatre produces a distancing effect between audience and actors which 
is analogous to the distancing between reader and text which Barthes 
seeks to produce in his works on Michelet and Racine. The purpose of 
Brechtian distancing, or alienation, is also relatable to Barthes's work 
on Michelet and Racine in that it seeks to produce an active, critical 
engagement in the audience (CE: $4—5). 

In Brecht's play the audience witnesses Mother Courage's struggles 
during the Thirty Years' War. Instead of simply sympathizing with her 
loss erf children and the difficulties of eking out an existence during such 
troubled times, however, the audience is encouraged to recognize 
Mother Courage’s own blindness; she is 'blind' in her own acceptance 
of and participation in the war (CE: $4). Simply to identify and sym- 
pathize with Mother Courage would be to participate in her own 
blindness: Mother Courage accepts the war as inevitable, as Natural. 
She is blind to the fact that things, including herself, could be different. 
By distancing (alienating) the audience from his character, Brecht 
encourages the audience to do more than identify or sympathize; he 
encourages his audience to judge critically and thus to recognize its own 
potentially creative role in the making of history. 

Brechtian theatre is radical, therefore, since, unlike bourgeois the- 
atre, it does not allow us to confuse the theatrical world with the actual 
world. It distances the one from the other. In so doing, Brechtian theatre 
makes us question things which society would have us believe are 
inevitable. Natural. In a similar fashion, Barthes’s championing of Alain 
Robbe Grillet, exponent of the ‘nouveau roman’, rests on Robbe- 
Grillet’s radical distancing of his novels from the traditional techniques 
and values of the bourgeois novel. In a series of articles, republished in 
CtOical taan in 1 964, Barthes explored the resistance in Robbe Grillet's 
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works to the standard novefistic features of story, narrative point of 
view, metaphor, the symbolic nature of described objects. Robbe- 
Grillet’s noveLs famously deny his readers the ability to translate the 
objects meticulously described in them into general symbolic and 
metaphorical themes. In Jealousy (first published in 1957), for example, 
a narrative voice which is never named and acts merely as a kind of 
neutral observer, presents a world in which the actions of the few rep- 
resented characters seem no more significant than the descriptions given 
of the house (a tropical banana plantation) within which the novel is set, 
including a series of painstaking descriptions of the remains of squashed 
centipedes. The effect is to present a novel which is unreadable except 
on a visual ('optical') level: Robbe -Grillet’s noveLs resist being trans- 
lated (being 'read') into the established terms of bourgeois Literature 
and oiler us, instead, a pure negativity, the meaninglessness of the world 
of objects. Human beings, in Robbe- Grille t's novels, are refused 
the comfort of finding a meaning for their own fives in the objects 
(natural and man-made) around them. As Barthes puts it: 'Robbe -Grillet 
describes objects in order to expel man from them' (CE: 94). 

Barthes’s readings of Robbe -Grillet are clearly an extension of the 
argument presented in Writing Degree Zero. Robbe -Grillet’s novels of the 
pure, meaningless object represent a new attempt to create a kind of 
novefistic writing free from the confines of bourgeois Literature. 
However, true to the argument of his first book, Barthes also recognizes 
that Robbe Grillet ultimately fails to produce, for anything more than 
a moment, a purely ‘objective literature' (a literature of pure objects). 
Barthes writes: 'there is no zero degree of form, negativity always turns 
into positivity’ (CE: 92). In his essay 'There Is No Robbe Grillet School’ 
Barthes argues, despite the positive essays he has w ritten on Robbe - 
Grillet and other novelists connected to die 'nouveau roman’, that this 
kind of writing is already being assimilated by bourgeois culture through 
tlie very labelling of it as an avant-garde movement: 'It is an old trick' , 
Barthes writes, 'of our criticism to proclaim its breadth of views, its 
modernism, by baptizing arant garde what it can assimilate, thereby 
economically combining the security of tradition w ith the frisson of 
novelty’ (CE: 95). In an essay of 1956, 'Whose Theatre? Whose Arant 
Garde?', Barthes also implies that such an unavoidable assimilation 
relates to radical theatre: 'once the cutting edge of die new language is 
blunted, the bourgeoisie raises no objection to accommodating it, to 
appropriating it for its own purposes’ (CE: 68). 



Barthes # early work can seem pessimistic if we read such essays in 
isolation. We have seen, however, that, understood in relation to the 
argument first set out in Writing Degiee Zao , Barthes's accounts of 
radical, bourgeois and classic writing are dialectical. In a number 
of essays of the period he attempts to spell this out by classifying radical 
writing as that which asks questions without answering them (see CE: 
1 SO— 61 and 197-204). Writing is radical for Barthes when it inter- 
rogates the world, rather than when it gives us answers which appear 
to explain and justify it. Art is radical, for Barthes, when through its 
questions it exposes, as in the theatre of Brecht, the meanings bour- 
geois culture would have us accept as true and natural. This practice 
of questioning the world makes radical writing a form of criticism. 
As Barthes writes: 'in a still-alienated society, art must be critical, it 
must cut off all illusions, even that of “Nature” (CE: 75). Such state- 
ments about literary writing, however, inevitably influence Barthes’s 
sense of the role of critical writing itself, which must, in its turn, a# we 
shall see in the next chapter, radically question literary, but also social 
and cultural, Ulusions. 


SUMMARY 

In this chapter we have looted at Barthes’s boot Michele/, relating it to 
Barthes’ s wort on the French playwright Racine, but also to Barthes’s early 
critical work on the ‘nouveau roman' and modern theatre (bourgeois and 
Brechtian). The lint between these elements, as we have seen, concerns 
an extension ol the argument ol Writing Degree Zero. For Barthes, in a 
society dominated by bourgeois values, committed writing must free itsell 
from the conventions ol bourgeois culture, including the dominant conven- 
tions ol realism in the ravel and psychology (identification) in drama. 
Bourgeois culture, however, is tenacious in its assimilation ol avant garde 
lorms. Barthes's response to this apparent impasse is to locus his attention 
on the attempt to create a distance between writing and what modern 
society and culture wants us to believe are universal, timeless and thus 
natural meanings. This distancing can take the form ol various contempo- 
rary modes ol writing, but it is also a responsibility tor criticism itselt and 
can be pursued in the critical examination ot classical and bourgeois lorms. 
as well as explicitly radical, avant garde forms. 
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SEMIOLOGY 


The next two chapter* deal with Barthes'* major work in the fields of 
semiology and structuralism respectively. While the ideas promoted by 
die it theoretical movements inlluenced Barthes's work until hi* death 
in 1980, it is possible to locate a period in which they dominated his 
writing. This period takes us from the late 1950*, in which Barthes 
composed his Mythologies, to the latter part of the 1960s. Although the 
two terms, semiology and structuralism, are intimately related, it is 
possible to distinguish between work primarily concerned with semi- 
ology (dealt with in this chapter) and work of a more fundamentally 
structuralist nature (dealt with in the next chapter). 

READING BOURGEOIS CULTURE 

Mythologies is one of Barthes's most influential and widely read books. 
Composed of articles written monthly for the journal La Lettres 
aourtBcs between 1954 and 1956, it was published as a single text in 
1957. The English version of the text is available in two smaller collec- 
tions (see 'Further Reading’, p. 142). Barthes's articles were all 
published under the heading of 'Mythology of the Month’ and they 
range prolifically through a host of subjects. From the tacit conventions 
of amateur wrestling to the language of advertising, from the descrip- 
tions in travel guides through to the French love of wine, from the 
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MYTH 

In ancient Greece myth (mOthos) came to mean a fiction. Nowadays usually 
associated with rations which include the pods or supernatural lorces, 
myth also has the perveral meaning ot the major fictional stories that have 
abided since ancient times. Thus myth, while denoting what is fictional, 
also tends to refer to stories that have an apparently timeless and universal 
appeal and truth. Barthes s use of the word myth is therefore particularly 
telling in that what he designates by the term presents itself as natural and 
even timeless but is. in fact, an expression of a historically specific ideo- 
logical vision of the world. 


media image of Einstein's brain, the visit to Paris of the American evan- 
gelist Billy Graham and the ritual of the Tour de France to the image 
of the newly released Gtroen D.S., Barthes’s monthly mythologies 
present a compelling and invariably witty description of French cultural 
life in the 19S0s. 

In his 1957 ‘Preface’, Barthes makes dear the connection the project 
has to his earlier work. If lPritio£ Degree Zero and the essays associated 
with it sought to establish the manner in which bourgeois ctilture assim- 
ilates writing into what Barthes culls Literature, then his reading of the 
diverse aspects of modem French culture equally demonstrates the 
tenadousness of such an assimilative process. Barthes writes: 


The starting point ot those reflations was usually a fooling of impatence at 
the sight of the ‘naturalness* with which newspaper, art and coirconscnse 
constantly dross up a reality which, men though it a the cnc we live in. is 
undoubtedly determined by history. 

(MY: 11) 

just as bourgeois Literature assimilates writing into its apparently time- 
less values, so culture generally, Barthes argues, constantly presents 
artificial, manufactured and, above all, ideological objects and values as 
if they were indisputable, unquestionable and natural. Indeed, this 
process (presenting cultural phenomena as if they were natural) is, for 
many theorists, what we mean by the word ideology. Ideology, at least 
in this sense, is the process whereby what is historical and created by 
specific cultures is presented as if it were timeless, universal and thus 




natural. At times this process can simply seem the product of a kind of 
laziness. In TTic Romans in Films' (MY: 26-8), a contemporary movie, 
Julius Caesar, employs an 'insistent* fringe in the hairstyles of its actors 
in order to generate the Illusion of ‘Romanness’. In this him, as in so 
many others, characters who sweat must be anxious. Hie descriptions 
of Spain in the popular travel guide, The Blue Guide, reduce everything 
(towns, landscape and inhabitants) to stereotypes and display what 
Barthes calls ‘the disease of thinking in essences' (MY: 7S). In 'Bichon 
and the Blacks' (ET: 35—8), the magazine Pans Match indulges in an 
infantile narrative of heroic Westerners travelling into ‘Cannibal 
country' while wars in the Far East devastatingly contextualize such 
simplistic forms of imperialism. 

Other examples of ideology (or the naturalization of culturally 
specific phenomena) are mure directly the product of bourgeois disin- 
genuousness. Politicians include photographs of themselves in their 
electoral prospectuses in order to make themselves seem one ol the 
people and thus outside of ideology. Billy Graham utilizes a series of 
primitive tricks in order to whip up a mass hysteria and receptivity 
to his religious and, Barthes adds, stunningly 'stupid' rhetoric. In 
‘Duminid, or The Triumph of Literature' (MY: 43-6), the legal 
process which deals with the case of a farmer from the Alp refuses to 
countenance any form of language other than its own, transforming a 
specific bourgeois language of psychological values culled largely from 
novels into the supposedly universal language of all French men and 
women. Gaston Dominid, with his rural discourse, is legally silenced 
in this process. In 'Poujade and the Intellectuals’ (ET: 127—35), the 
extreme right-wing politician Pierre Poujade capitalizes on bourgeois 
stereotypes about intellectuals (unrooted, abstract, ultimately both 
dreamy and inhuman) to sell his ideology to the petit bourgeoisie. 

In between simple-mindedness and maliciousness, however, come 
the vast majority of the myths studied by Barthes. These are, perhap, 
the most interesting examples and the most significant in that they tell 
us more about the process that Barthes here calls myth. Some of the 
best examples of these more subtle forms of myth come from the world 
of advertising. In ‘Soap-Powders and Detergents' (MY: 36-8), for 
example, Barthes begins to analyse the manner in which certain 
substances are given specific ideological meanings within culture. 
Despite the fact that both Peral (a soap-powder) and Omo (a deter- 
gent) are made by the one firm, Unilever, a whole categorization of 
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substances rules their presentation. Soap- powders like Per sil are pre- 
sented as creamy, separating agents whidi liberate duthes from stains, 
while detergents like Omo, based on ddorine and ammonia, are seen 
in terms of fire and thus perform a kind of purging and penetration 
whidi wages a war on dirt. Persil polices stains, while Omo penetrates 
tlie apparent depth of clothing, conducting a kind of military strike 
against grime. In another essay, on the occasion of a plastics exhibition 
in Paris, Barthes notes how plastic is treated less as a material for 
making things than a miraculous embodiment of the human ability to 
transform nature into wholly domestic, wholly bourgeois objects 
of utility (MY: 97-9). Unlike more natural materials, sudi as wood, 
plastic objects are negative and have no other value than their use. 
Plastic oilers up a vision of a human world in which all objects are trans- 
formed objects or, in other words, of human origin. 

Plastic is a miraculous substance; it clearly demonstrates the human 
power over nature, and yet it is ultimately naturalized, filled with the 
self-image of a bourgeois culture whidi views itself as timeless and 
universal. In the same manner, wine, as a substance, is full of contra- 
dictions: sustenance for the worker, it is a sign of virility for the 
intellectual; in winter it apparently warms the drinker, in summer it 
apparently cools and refreshes; source of inebriation, wine, Barthes 
argues, is never associated in France with the desire for intoxication 
or with the causes of crime (MY: 58 — 61). All these contradictions 
can be sustained around the image of wine because ultimately wine 
signifies Frendi identity. To drink wine is to be part of France, is to be 
French: ‘to believe in wine is a coerdve collective act’ (MY: 59). 
Tliis is the manner in which myths function in modern society, 
according to Barthes. Myth takes a purely cultural and historical object 
such as wine and transforms it into the sign of a universal value: here, 
the notion of a collective French identity. Wine comes to signify some- 
thing, a comfortable, domesticated and yet social Frendi cultural 
identity (drink wine and be French!) 9 which hides the historical reality and 
tensions within and around the nation of France. Barthes concludes his 


essay by reminding us that, despite its mythology, wine is produced by 
the processes of colonialization, in countries sudi as Algeria wiiich 
'impose on the Muslims, on the very land of which they have been 
dispossessed, a crop of which they have no need, while they lack even 
bread. There are thus very engaging myths which are however not 
innocent' (MY: 61). 



The lasting impression of Barthes's practice is captured here. Taking 
ven 1 common images and ideas of modem cultural life, Barthes does 
not simply expose the mythology behind them, but perhaps more 
importantly exposes the fact that we were somehow aware ol the 
mythological character of such images and ideas all along. In his 
'Ornamental Cookery' (MY: 78-80), for example, Barthes notes the 
manner in which glossy magazines such as Ellc, marketed at mainly 

food in a glazed form 

(caramelized, oiled, embalmed and sheened). Ellc, that is, presents food 
to be looked at (outside the readers' weekly budget), while L’Exprea, 
marketed at a higher wage-earning readership, presents real food: food 
to be bought and eaten. In a similar fashion, commenting on a Paris 
exhibition entitled 'The Great Family of Man’ (MY: 100-2), Barthes 
notes how work is represented in the exhibition on the same level as 
birth and death. Thus, an exhibition supposedly demonstrating the 
diversity ol human cultures ultimately homogenizes (essentializes) all 
humanity into a timeless and universal idea which denies the historical 
and cultural dilTerences which make work an act of individual or 


lower-class lemale audiences, present fantasy 


collective agency in some cultures and an act of alienated labour under 
capitalism in others. 

Mythology translorms one culture's values, in Barthes’s case bour- 
geois French culture, into a universal and natural value: it turns culture 
into nature, often while still recognizing its status as myth, as a cultural 
product. It is this duplicity of myth, a construct which represents itself 
as universal and natural, which characterizes its ideological function. 
Barthes gives an example from a copy of Pam Match offered to him at 
a bather's shop. The cover photograph shows a young black man In a 
French military uniform saluting, 'his eyes uplifted, probably fixed on 
a fold of the tricolour’. The reality of the photograph seems indis- 
putable: this young black man is a French soldier caught here in a 
moment of time. There is, however, another meaning, which Barthes 
describes in terms of the idea: 'that France is a great Empire, that all 
her sons, without any colour discrimination, faithfully serve under her 
flag' (MY: 1 16). The ideological implication of the image, as described 
by Barthes, is unavoidable. And yet for those who want to deny the 
ideological and thus historically specific character of this idea of 
the all-inclusive French nation, for those who want to present that idea 
as indisputable, universal and even natural, there is always the possi- 
bility ol simply invoking the image in its literal sense. How can one. 
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after ail, argue with a photograph: the camera, a* people say (thus 
evoking another general myth), never lies. A similar phenomenon has 
occurred in the week in which I am writing this chapter. The British 
Queen Mother having died, thousands of people have decided to queue 
for hours to pass by her coffin as it lies in state. The British media is 
thus able to portray such a phenomenon, involving a tiny fraction of 
the British public, as proof of the abiding love of the whole of the British 
people for its monarchy. The British people, suggests the press and 
television coverage, are ultimately united, linked by common values 
and beliefs. 

Frequendy, die ideological meaning of such images does not need 
to be stated openly, since it is an ideology which requires litde effort 
to reactivate. Barthes writes: 


The whole of France is steeped in this anonymous ideology: cor press, our 
films, our theatre, cor pulp literature, our rituals, our Justice, our diplomacy, 
our conversations, our remarks about the weather, a murder trial, a touching 
wvdd np. the ccckirvg wo dream of. the garments we wear, everything, in 
everyday life, is dependent co the representation which the bourgeois* has 
aorf /notes us base of the relations between man and the world. These 'normal 
ued forms attract little attention, by the very fact of their extcnsicn, which 
their origin is easily lost 

{MY: 140) 

TTie role of the mythologist, therefore, is to expose, or often simply 
to remind us, of the artificial and constructed nature of such 
images. Barthes’s project in Mythologies is to demystify myth. However, 
as we have just seen, myths are not simply delusions, tricks played upon 
us by those in positions of power. The cover image of Paris Match 
suggests an ideology, and yet it is also simply a photograph of a 
real soldier. The British media makes an ideological point out of the 
long queues waiting to pass by the Queen Mother lying in state; 
yet the people in those queues exist and no doubt believe in and 
actually live that ideology themselves. There is a clear need for a more 
sophisticated model of meaning when confronting the numerous 
myths that make up a national culture. Such a model would need to be 
able to explain how an image, a filmed event, a court case, a sporting 
occasion, a routine piece of journalism, a building such as the Eiffel 
Tower or a construction such as the London Eye, can sustain and indeed 



propagate different and often conflicting levels of meaning. Such a 
model would need to explain how something can at one and the 
same time be literally itself and the medium through which ideology 
propagates itself. Barthes attempts to present such a model in his 
essay 'Myth Today’, which demonstrates the proiound impact on 
his work of the linguistic theories of Ferdinand de Saussure 
(1857-191 J). 

THE INFLUENCE OF SAUSSURE: SEMIOLOGY 
AND STRUCTURALISM 

In a lecture given in Italy in 1974 Barthes states that he was first influ- 
enced by the theories of the Swiss linguist Ferdinand de Saussure in 
between completing the articles which make up Mythologies and writing 
the 'postface’, 'Myth Today’, which in 1957 was included with them 
(SC: 4—5). 'Myth Today’, Barthes states there, was his first, euphoric 
reaction to a theory which promised to add a scientific rigour to the 
project he had so far pursued: the project of critiquing bourgeois 
culture. In this way he links the articles which make up Mythologies with 
earlier works such as Writing Degree Zero and represents 'Myth Today’ 
as tlie beginning of a new phase of work focused on the idea of a science 
of criticism, more precisely structuralism and semiology. 

What does Barthes mean by semiology? Sometimes referred to as 
semiotics, semiology is the general science of signs posited by Saussure 
in his lectures on linguistics published posthumously in 1915 as Course 
in Genera! linguistics. Saussure imagined a science that would be able to 
read systematically all human sign systems. Semiology is therefore 
frequently used to refer to the analysis of signs other tlvin those found 
in linguistic sign systems. To understand semiology and whit it does 
for Barthes at the end of his Mythologies, of course, we need to under- 
stand what Saussure means by a sign and, indeed, the theory of language 
out of which that definition of signs emerges. 

Saussure’* linguistic theories revolutionized the approach to lan- 
guage, formerly dominated by philology (the study of the history of 
words). Hie influence of these theories on Barthes comes from the 
development of structural linguistics in France and elsewhere in 
Europe, particularly after the Second World War. Structural linguis- 
tics takes up the approach to language laid down in Sauxsure's work. 
In that work Saussure takes language not as a historical phenomenon 
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SPEECH AND LANGUAGE 

Saussure. in redefining linguistics, is laced with the problem that there is 
an infinity of actual and potential acts of language or speech. How could a 
I irvguist ever account for every act of language that occurs? Saussure’ s solu- 
tion. the centre of his new linguistics, is to distinguish between speech or 
acts of language (parole) and language itself (la langue). All the numerous 
possible acts of language (parole) are created from a system (la langue). 
The language system fla langue) is comprised of the rules which make 
utterances (acts of language, parole) possible. Structural linguistics, alter 
Saussure. studies the language system, its rules and codes, rather than 
studying speech, actual acts cA language (parole). 


but as a system existing in the present moment of time. The idea of 
language as a system presumes a distinction, in fact an opposition 
between speech and language. 

The idea of structure enshrined in the name structuralism stems 
from this Saussurean differentiation between speech and language. 
When theorists such as Barthes refer to structure they are referring 
to the idea of a system (la langue) out of which utterances (parole) are 
generated. We might, therefore, refer to the structure of a literary text 
(out of which all the text’s meanings are generated), but we can 
equally refer to the structure of literature as a whole, or the structure 
of the realist novel out of which all particular realist novels are gener- 
ated. If we have signs, of whatever kind, then, according to Saussure 
and the structuralist movement after him, we must be dealing with an 
overall structure, a system (la langue). In structuralism, signs are 
understood in terms of the systems or structures which generate 
them. But we need, at this stage, to he slightly more specific about 
whit a sign is. For Saussure, and structuralism after him, a sign is the 
product of an arbitrary (a conventional) relation between a signifier and 
a signified. 

Semiology is the idea of a general study of the sign systems 
which make up our societies. Taking its cue from Saussure’s model of 
linguistics, semiology should ultimately encompass linguistics, since 
language is merely one of the systems of signs which semiology 
will study. Semiology shares with structuralism a basis in Saussure an 
linguistics and its extension to other sign systems. Structuralism, as a 




SIGN, SIGNIFIER, SIGNIFIED 

Saussure redefine)! the relationship between language and the wit Id 
through a new definition ot words or tlve sign. Signs do not have their 
meaning because ol a direct relationship with objects or actions in the 
world. A sign is the combination ol a material sJgnifiei (sound or written 
mark) and a signifted (concept}. The signified is not the object cc action but 
its mental concept. In English the combination of the sounds k-»a* u (cow) 
is linked to the signified (the concept) cow (‘the female of the domestic or 
any bovine animaf}. In German, ot course, it is the signifler kuh which 
performs this tadc in French it is the signifier vac/*. The sign is arbitrary: 
it has meaning not directly in terms ol the world, but in terms ol its place 
in a language system (la langue). But language is merely one kind of sign 
system. There are numerous sign systems in our world, from the Highway 
Cede to architectural design, from tlve clothes we wear to the tood we eat. 
Everything in society is a sign in this sense and thus betongs to a system 
which. Sausaute argues, can be studied like the system ol language. 


movement in post-war European thought, manifests itself in all the 
major disciplines of the Humanities and Social Sciences: literary study, 
sociology, history, anthropology, psychoanalysis, philosophy and, of 
course, linguistics. Believing that a focus on language (after Saussurc) 
would bring such disciplines a greater objectivity and even scientific 
status, structuralism rejects more traditional Humanistic approaches to 
meaning and history by focusing on the rules and codes of structural 
systems rather than on the human subjects who work with and under 
such systems. Structuralism is, therefore, not concerned with the 
content (meaning) of utterances, such as individual literary texts, but 
with establishing the rules and codes (the system) which allow for the 
articulation of that content in the first place. Structuralism, as a crit- 
ical approach, studies the system out of which literary texts emerge: it 
does not, therefore, study literary texts in and for themselves. 
Ultimately, structuralism and semiology as terms feed into each other 
and are thus difficult to define separately. In the work of Barthes, 
however, semiology is often reserved lor his work on sign systems, 
whereas structuralism is more frequently employed in his analysis of 
literary narratives. 
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SEMIOLOGY AND MYTH 

As a model of how meaning is produced, semiology contributes greatly 
to Barthes's project in Mytholog ta. It provides him with a dear and 
coherent explanation as to how myth does its work. The concept of the 
sign is crucial in this regard. In ‘Myth Today* Barthes reminds us that 
the sign is, in lad, involved in a three part relationship. A sign is, alter 
all, the relation between a signiiier and a signified, a sound or mark and 
a concept. The sign is the relation we draw between signifier and signi- 
fied. If roses, for example, are a sign uf romance in our culture, then 
they are so because, when used, say, in a love poem or pictured on a 
Valentine's Day card, they combine a signifier (the word or the image) 
w ith a signified (the cultural concept of roses) to produce the rose as a 
sign of romance, passion and love. The sign, then, is the equivalence 
we draw between a signiiier and a signiiied. The relationship can be 
portrayed as shown in Figure 1. 

There is one important difference between language, as described 
by Saussure, and the signs of myth, however; a difference which takes 
us back to our recognition of the duplicity or doubleness of such signs. 
Tlie image of the black French soldier is on one level simply that, an 
image, a photograph. Yet, as we saw, it has another, ideological, mythic 
meaning which can be reduced to a phrase such as ‘French patriotism* 
or even ‘the inclusive, unified French nation*. The language studied by 
Saussure is a first order system: it involves a signiiier, a signiiied and their 
combination in a sign. Myth acta on already existent signs, whether they 
be written statements or texts, photographs, films, music, buildings 
or garments. The sign in the photograph of the black French soldier is 


Signifies *- 
(word or image: 
'rules') 


Signified 


(concept of 'roses’: 
romance, passion, love) 


*%n 

(relation or equivalence = 
'pjsauiule ruin') 


Flturt 1 


Already that, a sign. Mythology takes this sign and turns it into a aigni- 
her for a new signified, a new concept. As Barthes putt it: ‘myth is a 
peculiar system, in that it is constructed from a semiolugical chain which 
existed before it: it 1 / <1 secorxJ or dei samoJogical system. That which is a 
sign (namely the associative total of a concept and an image) in the first 
system, becomes a mere signifier in the second' (MY: 1 14). A news- 
paper picture of crowds w aiting to see the cufhn of the Queen Mother 
is a first -order sign: signifier = the photographic image of crowds, signi 
fied = the crowds that waited to see the Queen Mother lying in state, 
sign = press reportage of a topical event which we might gliws as ‘large 
crowds have queued for hours to see the Queen Mother lying in state'. 
Mythology raises the image to a second order level, however, turning 
that sign into a signifier for a new signified and thus a new sign: 'the 
unified, British public or nation or the British people's hive of (accep 
tance of) the monarchy'. Barthes represents this relationship in the fol- 
lowing manner (MY: 115), shown in Figure 2. 

Myth, then, transforms first order meanings into second- order 
meanings. Barthes explains by way of an example taken from the French 
writer Paul Valery (MY: 115-16). The example is of a schoolboy who 
opens bis Latin grammar book and reads the phrase ijuij ego r.ewmcr leo. 
The first-order meaning of the Latin phrase is obviously itt literal 
meaning: ‘because my name is lion*. However, it is clear that this 
meaning signifies something else, which Barthes paraphrases in the 
following way: 'I am a grammatical example meant to illustrate the rule 
about the agreement of the predicate' (MY: 1 16). Which is to say, the 
phrase is hardly there to convey something about the lion itself, but 
uses a first-order meaning to convey a second-order meaning 
concerning grammatical rules and conventions. If we switch from the 


Language 

MYTH 


■ .•ugnifie. 



JS *S“ 

I. SIGNIFIER 

D. SIGNIFIED 


III. SIGN 


Fl«ure 2 
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Language 

MYTH 





3. Sign Iwn/wJ ua 

I. SIGNIFIER 

11. SIGNIFIED Grammar 

111. SIGN 

Pcdigogy ! Imimclir.n 


Flat re 3 


t*adiing of Lalin to English grammar, we might think here of* the rather 
more prosaic hut certainly ubiquitous example of ‘The cat sal on the 
mat.’ We can chart the transformation invoked in these examples as 
shown in Figure 3. 

We now have a sense of how to read the duplicity or doubleness of 
myth. Myth, as it were, hijacks meaning and turns it into a second- 
order meaning or what Barthes calls signification. Signification here 
refers to the second-order sign, it is meaning which has been produced 
through the transformation of already existent meaning, already exist- 
ent (first-order) signs. Myth is a metalanguage: a second-order language 
whiih acts on a first-order language, a language which generates 
meaning out of already existent meaning. However, as Barthes also 
reminds ui, the original, first-order meaning is not completely 
forgotten. A photograph of a young black soldier, although mythically 
signifying something about the French nation, can always also simply 
be seen as a photograph of a single individual. TCiis is precisely why 
myth is so important to the perpe tuition and dissemination of bour- 
geois ideology. Since the signifier of myth can always point towards 
two directions, it is maddeningly difficult to criticise. If we attempt to 
criticize the photograph of the young soldier in terms of its mythical 
propagation of French imperialism, its signifier can simply be turned 
towards the first-order literal meaning: one individual soldier salutes 
the flag. If we try to find out about the literal level of* the photograph's 
meaning, we find that this level is emptied of* all content, since the 
point is not the actual, individual soldier (his origins, beliefs, biography) 
but what he represents (or signifies). Myth, writes Barthes, arts like an 
alibi and says, always: *1 am not where you think I am; I am where you 


think I am not' (MY: 12B>. Thui, the Porn Match image of the young 
soldier empties the history (the specificity) ol that young man, trans- 
forming him into a type, an essence of French patriotism. Whatever 
way it turns its signilier (this is a y oung man and nothing more, thu it every 
french man and mimon), it evacuates the image ol any real history and 
presents it as unquestionable, the essence ol French society, a kind of 
nature. The promise of semiology, and the reason for Barthes’s enthu- 
siastic adoption of it, is that it seems to be able to bring myth to order, 
to read it and therefore to provide the basis for a viable critique. 

We must be careful at this point, however. At the end of ‘Myth 
Today’ Barthes returns to a theme which is familiar to readers of Writing 
Degree Zero and his Critical Eaayt: the irrepressible power of absorption 
evidenced by bourgeois culture. The method of semiological analysis 
of myth practised by Barthes in Mythologies can be absorbed by bour- 
geois culture as easily as torms of avant-garde writing are absorbed into 
Literature. Indeed, as Andy Stafford notes, within a few years of the 
publication of Mythologies Barthes was being consulted by the Renault 
car company on a new advertising campaign and 'asked to write in 
Mane Claire on the battle between two rival fashion designers' (Stafford 
1998: 157). As Jonathan Culler puts it: 'demystification does not 
eliminate myth but, paradoxically, gives it greater freedom' (Culler 
2002: 28). The only answer to this inexorable absorption of demysti- 
fication or critique, of course, is to continue to change the manner in 
which it is produced and presented. As Barthes pursues the promise of 
semiological analysis in his work of the 1960s, he also continually shifts 
his terminology and offers not a fixed model but always a beginning, a 
prospect, a prelude to a science which must change and mutate if it is 
to retain any potential for critique. 

SEMIOLOGY, LINGUISTICS AND FASHION 

The willingness to change, adapt and even radically revise the model 
of semiology received from Saussure can be immediately registered in 
Barthes's Elements of Semiology, an introductory study, first published in 
1964 in the Journal Communications. Barthes begins by noting that 
Saussure 'thought that linguistics merely formed a part of the general 
science of signs' (ESe: 77); semiology, that is, would eventually sub- 
sume linguistics. There is, however, Barthes argues, no escaping lan- 
guage: ‘to perceive what a substance signifies is inevitably to fall back 
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on the individuation of a language: there is no meaning which is not des- 
ignated, and the world of signified* is none other than that of language’ 
(ESe: 78). While semiology is best defined as the study of signs other 
than those of language, it cannot, Barthes argues, escape from the lin- 
guistic model, since it is in that model that we find the most compelling 
and comprehensive account of what signs are and how they work. 
Furthermore, semio logical systems invariably rely at some point on lan- 
guage, whether that reliance involves a caption added to a photograph 
in a newspaper or magazine, a utilization in advertisements or political 
presentations of certain cliches or stereotypical statements, or the more 
complex transformations from first-order to second order meanings we 
have just studied. 

The most significant example of Barthes's reversal of Saussure’s hier- 
archy, the subsumption of’ semiology into what Barthes in his Elements 
of Semiology calls a ‘trans-linguistics’, comes in his most extensive semi- 
ological study. System* de la Mode , translated as The Fashion System. 
Researched and written between 1957 and 1963, The Fashion System was 
finally published in 1967. By then Barthes had begun to radically ques- 
tion the semiological system he had described in ’Myth Today’ , Elements 
of Semiology and in other essays of the period. The Fashion System is 
offered, then, as evidence of on approach that has already mutated into 
something else; as a 'certain history of semiology' (FS: ix). Barthes 
explains that while his initial objective was to study 'actual Fashion 
(apprehended in clothing as worn or at least as photographed)' (FS: x), 
he has actually focused merely on fashion as it is written. This might at 
first seem a poor alternative to a semiological study of actual fashion. 
Reducing fashion to the captions or little bits of text added to fashion 
photographs in a very limited set of women’s magazines (mainly Elle 
and Le Jardm des Modes) in one particular fashion year (1958-9, from 
June to June) w ill inevitably appear just tlut, a huge reduction of what 
we mean by fashion. And yet, as much of Barthes’s study is concerned 
to demonstrate, this is precisely how the fashion system works: it parses 
real garments through a series of structures until it finally meets the 
public with a meaning, a sign, which is thoroughly linguistic, thoroughly 
dependent upon language. Barthes asks rhetorically: 'Is there any 
system of objects . . . which can dispense with articulated language? Is 
not speech the inevitable relay of any signifying order?’ (FS: xi). 

The reversal of the Saussurean model is a propitious one in this 
study, since Barthes, faced with fashion writing, can produce a sustained 



analysis of the 'myths’ that underpin and naturalize the fashion system. 
The fashion Industry, after all, depends greatly on a series of 'myths’ in 
order to produce an innocent facade which, in fact, acts to speed up con- 
sumption. That is to say, without a mythology of clothing people might 
well be happy to exist within 'the slow time of wear' (FS: xii). Clothes, 
generally, take a long time to wear out. The myths of the fashion system 
exist to speed up consumption, to lock people (women in the mam) into 
an annual system which can generate consumption through a vocabulary 
of interchangeable, layered and repeatable functions. 

Fashion statements come down, Barthes argues, to a simple formula, 
or what he terms a matrix, which can be described in terms of an Object 
of signification, a Support of signiiication and a Variant (O, S, V). 
Thus ‘skirts with a full blouse’ can be represented in the following 
way (FS: 64): 

skirts with a full blouse 

O VS 

The point about both the Variant (V) and the Support of signification 
(S) is that once they are established in one example we can immedi- 
ately start thinking about alternative examples. Thus: 

skirts with a half blouse 

O VS 


or 


skirt with a denim blouse 

O VS 


or 


skirts with a see-through blouse 

O VS 

Clearly, one of the chief features of this formula (or matrix) is that it 
is so eminendy repeatable. Once a successful formula has been estab- 
lished, it can be revised again and again with the simplest of adjustments 
to the Variant or the Support of signification. We should also note that 
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die distribution of O, V ami S can be changed around. to take some 
examples (FS: 73): 

a cardigan with its collar open 
o S V 

high wauls for (evening) gowns 

VS O 

collars dial are small for (sports) shirts 
S V O 

We should aho note here the possibility of layered auitncti, such as 
(FS: 73): 



\Si S, 

V O 


and that there is even the possibility of containing the Object of signi- 
fication, the Supptirt of signification and the Variant in a single word 

(FS 77); 


This year blue is in Fashion 

Thu /tor's Fathtan = . (colour) blue 

OS V 


The fashion system, on such a basis, tan then be understood in terms 
of a jcailj changing of the Variant. Dresses remain cadi year, obvi- 
ously, but their Variant, whether they are long or short, pleated or 
tapered, closed with a zip or with buttons, allows the fashion system 
to perpetually recreate and regenerate its messages from a simple slock 
of elements. 


Barthes spends a great deal of time distinguishing between the 
different structures involved in the fashion system. The scmiologist, 
faced with this system, is, alter all, confronted with a ‘real garment", 
the visual representation of garments and the 'written garment*. Many 
ol the problems faced by Barthes when reading the fashion system 
concern the fact that he is dealing with multiple structures. His solu- 
tion is to employ approaches from linguistics to demonstrate huw levels 
of meaning budd up messages which signify something either about 
the world (A-ensembles) or Fashion itself (B -ensembles). A statement 
such as ’Prints are winning at the races', for example, gives us an 
A -ensemble in that it not only says what is currently fashionable, but 
also provides i » with an image of social power. A statement such as 
'Women will shorten skirts to the knee, adopt pastel checks, and wear 
two- toned pumps*, however, functions more as a direct statement of 
what is fashionable and thus is an example of a B ensemble. 

Using a distinction tint is important throughout his work, Barthes 
states that fashion in A -ensembles is a conic* eJ value (one infers that 
wearing a printed dress at social events will make one fashionable), 
whereas fashion is a JcnoteJ value in B ensembles. 

Fashion writing, Barthes demonstrates, works by building up chains 
of cimtanjcjtfn* (indicated thus *•*) and equird/cxnej (indicated thus *=') 
which lake a large set of elements and build basic messages out of them. 
We are extremely familiar with such processes within the world of 
advertising, a world in which such combinations and equivalences arc 
the stock techniques by which a huge army of products are presented 
and sold to us. Combine a brand of lager with die idea of Alptne skiing 
and the result will be the production of an equivalence: coolness, 
sophistication, refreshment, active masculinity. The possibilities, as 
those who work within the world of advertising know, are endless. 
Thus, faced with a statement such as ‘daytime clothes in town are 
accented with white’, Barthes can reconstruct the set of equivalences 
and combinations in the following way: 'daytime clothes • accents • 
white = rity'. This then allows us to reconstruct the following prop- 
osition: 'White accents on daytime clothes are the sign of the dty* (PS: 
48). The various levels or codes of the fashion system, therefore, work 
bv turning signified* into signifiers for new significds. Here, for 
example, what looks like a statement of lact on one level (signified s 
'daytime clothes in town are accented with white') becomes a signiiicr 
for a new signified at another level (signified = 'White accents on 
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DENOTATION AND CONNOTATION 

In Elements olSmiohgy Barthes takes up the distinction, developed by the 
linguist Louis Hjelmslev (ia99-1935), between denotation and connotation. 
A denotative statement is a first-order statement; a statement which con- 
cerns the literal (first-order} meaning of the words that make up that state 
ment. When faced with the statement ‘Prints are winning at the races', for 
example, we have the words used, or what Barthes calls a pfane of exten- 
sion (E). we have what the words literally mean, or the plane of content (C), 
and we then draw- a relation between the two (R) to find the statement’s 
meaning. On the level of denotation. Prints are winning at the races’ is a 
rattier strange statement. Does this statement seriously expect us to believe 
that its meaning involves printed clothes and five winning of horse races? If 
we simply expect to find the meaning by moving from 

(E) plane of expression (words used/selected: ’Prints are winning at 
the races') 

to 

(C) plane of content (literal meaning of the statement Prints are 
winning at the races’). 

then we will be disappointed. Simply moving from (E) to (C) here gives us 
a nonsensical first-order (denotative) meaning. We need to move to the 
relation (R) between (E) and (C). and thus to a second-order meaning 
(connotation) to make any sense of the statement. There is clearly another 
meaning implied in this statement and this meaning exists at the level ot 
connotation. To move frcm the plane ot denotation to connotation involves 
the same processes we have already seen in the reading ot myth: we 
more from a first-order meaning (denotation) to a second-order meaning 
(connotation). In our example the connotation involves a statement about 
what is fashionable and also an analogy between being fashionable 
(wearing prints) and power (winning, being seen as a winner). Barthes 
expresses the relation in the following manner (ESe: 149): 

2 E R C 

1 ERC 



As Barthes puls it 7ft* firs! system (ERC) becomes the plane of expression, 
or signifier. of the second system' and thus can also be expressed: (ERC) 
R C. As Barthes adds: ‘live first system is then the plane ol denotation and 
(he second system (wider than the firs!) live plane ol conr-jfafton. We shall 
therdore say that a connoted system is a system whose plane of expression 
is itself constituted by a signifying system' (ibid.). Connotation, an implied, 
second order, plane of meaninp will continue to be of enormous importance 
in Barthes's structuralist, and indeed his post structural 1st. phases. 


daytime clothes are the sign of the city’). As we proceed through these 
levels we enter more thoroughly into the realm of connotation or 
connotatite meaning. Ultimately, however, the signified of the state- 
ment we are looking at here signifies something else than is literally, 
denotatively contained in its expression and content. An image of 
modernity, the urban or metropolitan, or of hygiene or simplicity is 
ultimately at stake in the statement. How we respond to this last level 
of signification, which Barthes styles in terms of the 'rhetorical code’, 
will depend on the context of the magazine or journal in which the 
statement is presented. 

The rhetorical code involves the world- view or the ideological signs 
which such examples of the fashion system wishes its readers to accept. 
Barthes's study of the fashion system ultimately leads, therefore, to a 
reconstruction and analysis of the ‘myths' which are the end-product 
of such complex sign systems. Fashion works in ways already familiar 
to readers of Barthes's Mythologies: it either hides its meanings behind 
the appearance of utility or naturalness (as in A ensembles) or declares 
them as a kind of legal fact (as in B-cnsembles) (FS: 263—4). Fashion, 
as a form of ‘myth’, converts the artificial into a sign of ’nature’ and 
then hides the fact that it has performed this transformation 
(FS: 283—4). 

Based on equivalences and combinations (between Fashion and the 
world, between clothing and Fashion), the fashion system, which we 
should remember is based on the decisions of a very small number 
of editors and consultants, ultimately presents such arbitrary relations 
as if they were inevitable, natural or a kind of inescapable law. As 

and its signs 

arbitrary that it must convert its sign into a natural fact or a rational 
law' (FS: 263). In this sense. The foifiion System is the largest, most 


Barthes writes: it is obviously because Fashion is tyrannical 
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extensive and, perhaps, as Ride Rylance has suggested, the most 
depressing and pessimistic 'mythology* Barthes was ever to write 
(Rylance 1994: 42). It is also, however, Barthes’s most devastatingiy 
rigorous critique of bourgeois ideology and its tendency to naturalize 
the signs that it produces. As such, The Fashion System is a crucial 
stage in our understanding of the development of Barthes’s thought in 
the 1960s and our sense of the link between his work on myth and 
social semiologitral systems and his work on the structural analysis of 
literary texts. 


SUMMARY 

In this Chapter we have seen the manner in which Barthes extends the 
critique of bourgeois culture presented in his earlier week into a full-asaJe 
critical analysis of modern ‘mythology. Myth, a thoroughly ideological 
process, works by presenting culturally specific objects and relations as if 
they were timeless, natural, and thus unquestionable. Barthes employs 
semiology to establish a rigorous technique for the dernythologizing of 
modem French culture's all -pervasive mythological meanings. 





4 


STRUCTURALISM 


Thii chapter continues our analysis of Barthes's engagement with 
semiology and structuralism. Here we turn from Barthes’s semio- 
logical analysis of modem sign systems to his involvement with the 
project to establish a structural account of narratives. Before reaching 
that important phase in Barthes's career, however, it is necessary to 
look at the manner in which his public image as a theorist and critic 
developed in the 1960s. Barthes is, in the 1960s, increasingly seen as 
a leading ligure in a new form of literary criticism pitted directly against 
the kind of criticism practised within the major universities. It is impor- 
tant to look at the debate (sometimes styled a ‘quarrel’) which Barthes's 
work of the 19S0s and 1960s helped to stimulate betw een conserva- 
tive and avant-garde forms of criticism. 

OLD AND NEW CRITICISM: ‘THE PICARD 
AFFAIR’ 

What happens when Barthes begins to apply to literary criticism the 
kind of theories we have looked at in the last chapter? The iirst answer 
we must give is that it produces controversy. In various essays in 
which Barthes first registers the impact of semiology and structuralism 
on his thinking, he makes a distinction between what he calls ‘the two 
criticisms' (CE: 249-54). One kind of criticism is new, embracing the 
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emergent models and approaches stemming from structuralism, psy- 
choanalysis and other tlieoretical developments. Barthes styles this kind 
of criticism as interpretive . It is a kind of criticism which displays openly 
its attachment to ideological positions (Marxist, Existentialist, Psycho- 
analytical) and it does so because it performs the fundamental critical 
task of reflecting on itself, its own language, its own relation to the 
object of study. In contrast to interpretive criticism, Barthes refers to 
whit he calls academic criticism, and at other times 'Lonsonism', alter 
the Sorbonne Professor Gustave Lanson who laid the ground- rules for 
literary criticism in France in the lirst half of the twentieth century. 
Academic criticism pretends it is outside of ideology and mokes the 
mistake of try ing to find the meaning of literary works in their authors 
and also in other external contexts, such as historical or biographical 
events. Barthes came bock to such themes in On Racine , contrasting his 
interpretive work on Racine to the traditional, academic approach. 

Barthes's critique of academic criticism involves a complicated 
social and political map of university institutions in Paris and France 
generally (see Bourdicu 1988). Barthes, we should remember, by the 
1960s was working in the Ecole Pratique des Hautes Etudes (EPHE), 
an institution favourably disposed to the new semiological and struc- 
turalist ideas: by 1962 Barthes was director of studies of the 'sociology 
of signs, symbols and representations' in the EPHE (Col vet 1994: 135). 
His attach on academic criticism was therefore surely meant to refer to 
more traditional seats of learning. Certainly, the Sorbonne Professor of 
French Literature and renowned Racine scholar, Raymond Picard, took 
it that way. Picard's 1964 pamphlet Sew Criticism or Sew fraud? attacked 
Barthes directly and labelled what Picard called the new criticism os 
confused, obscurantist and ultimately disrespectful of literary greatness. 
The debate between Picard and Barthes mode national and international 
news and certainly helped to increase Barthes's reputation as a major 
representative of avant-garde theory and criticism in contemporary 
France. It also prompted Barthes to one of the clearest expressions of 
his vision of literary criticism. 

Criticism and Truth , first published in 1966, is Barthes’s answer to 
Picard. Since Picard had labelled a quite diverse and, according to 
Barthes, heterogeneous collection of critics and theorists as 'new', 
Barthes provocatively labels Picard's approach as Tandenne critique’ 
('old criticism') (see CEurra completes, Vol. 2: 20). What 'old criticism* 
cannot stand, Barthes argues, is tint 'new criticism' concerns itself not 



with critical evaluation (the foundation of traditional forms of criticism) 
but with language itself. Focusing on language shatters a number of 
‘old critical' rules, in particular the rule of 'verisimilitude', that is that 
criticism should rely on traditional, established values. Barthes’s 
argument here dearly relates to his critique of ‘common sense' in 
Mylhologiei and elsewhere, and strives to demonstrate the naturalising 
intentions of critics sudi as Picard. The 'old critical’ rules of 'objec- 
tivity', 'good taste' and 'darity' of language all serve, Barthes con- 
tends, to keep literature safe, to protect it from ideology, from history 
and ultimately from symbolic language, which cannot be reduced to 
singular meanings. Old criticism, Barthes argues, wants to present 
itself as disinterested, in the sense of outside, or beyond, ideological 
concerns. Such a position, however, is betrayed by old criticism’s 
reliance on the bourgeois ideology of common sense, objectivity, good 
taste and darity. Its emphasis on clarity, for example, is merely a way 
of labelling as 'jargon' any critical discourse it dislikes. Barthes, in his 
Mythologies, had already produced a telling account of such a practice 
in an essay entitled ‘Blind and Dumb Critidsm’, in which he had noted 
the manner in which bourgeois criticism frequently allowed itself a 
certain incomprehension when faced with ideas it wished to reject. 
When confronted with Existentialism or Marxism, for example, bour- 
geois criticism's reaction is often to say: ‘I don’t understand, therefore 
you are idiots' (MY: 35). Ok! criticism, in this sense, acts in bad 
faith. In that it hides its ideological presuppositions. Moreover, in 
pertorming such a practice, it abnegates its responsibility as criticism, 
which is to deal with ideas. If one thing unites the ‘new criticism’, 
Barthes argues, it is its recognition of the need for criticism to dis- 
play its attachment to the available ideological positions, be they 
Existentialist, psychoanalytic, Marxist or conservative. 

Cnucam uni Truth motes beyond Picard to present an analysis of 
what it means for criticism to concern itself with language. Barthes here 
describes three attitudes towards the literary text: science, criticism 
and reading. The scientific approach is the structuralist approach which 
concerns itself with the general system (the 'hypothetical model of 
description’) out of which literary works can be generated. This kind 
of criticism is a science of literature which has nothing to say about the 
content of individual works, concentrating as it does on the conditions 
which make meaning possible. The dearest example of this approach 
concerns a project to which Barthes was a major contributor, centred 
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as it was within the EPHE, which attempted to lay the foundations for 
a structuralist analysis of narratives. Barthes's ‘Introduction to the 
Structural Analysis of Narratives' (SC: 95-135; also IMT: 79-124 and 
BSW: 251-95) is his now classic contribution to that project. 

THE STRUCTURAL ANALYSIS OF NARRATIVES 

Barthes begins his ‘Introduction to the Structural Analysis of 
Narratives’ with the characteristic first move of any structural analysis, 
a move we are now quite familiar with. Barthes begins by reminding 
us that narrative is as old as human civilization and that, therefore, there 
are simply countless narratives which could be analysed. Faced with 
such an infinity of narratives, how does anyone ever begin to analyse 
them? The answer is the same as that given by Saussure when faced 
with the countless examples of language in the world, or when Barthes 
is faced with the numerous exaxnples of actual fashion. We cannot begin 
with actual examples of narrative, or language, or fashion. A structural 
analysis, like Saussure ‘s in his structural linguistics, must disregard 
parole (acts of narrative, of language, or of fashion) and must move 
immediately to the construction of a ‘hypothetical model' (SC: 97). 
The analysis of narrative, if it is to be scientific, must change from an 
inductive approach (extrapolating meaning from individual examples) 
to a deductive approach (establishing a working model against which to 
test all individual examples). The most relevant and viable model avail- 
able, Barthes argues, is that of language and therefore of structural 
linguistics. The rationale for such a move comes from the structuralist 
argument that all acts of narrative (parole) must come from a system 
of codes and conventions (la langue): 'no one can combine (produce) 
a narrative without referring to an implicit system of units and rules’ 
(SC: 97). 

The structural analysis of narratives models itself, therefore, on lin- 
guistics. In fact, Barthes argues, it draws a homology (correspondence) 
between narrative and the sentence. Linguistics, Barthes notes, stops at 
the sentence; it takes the sentence as its highest term and proceeds 
to study all the rules of combination and opposition which allow for 
sentences to be constructed. Narratives, of course, are much larger than 
sentences, they contain many sentences. Narratives are a kind of 
discourse, discourse here being understood as the broad categories 
of linguistic representation in society: narrative, poetry, intellectual/ 



SYNTAGMATIC AND PARADIGMATIC 

The syntagmata and paradigmatic (sOTetimes called tha systematic, some- 
times ttie assccArfiVe) axes of language demonstrate a point made by 
Saussure that language works through relations ot combination and asso- 
ciation (see Jefferson and Robey 1S66: 4^51). A simple sentence, such as 
Prints are winning at the races’, relies on two axes. The sentence works by 
a horizontal spacing or sequential arrangement of the words one after the 
other (the zyntegmAiic am). This sequential combination of words 
obeys the rules of grammar (Main Verb after Subject, Object after Main 
Verb). The sentence, however, is also constructed through a series of 
choices. There are. for example, a number of words that could be chosen 
instead of the word Winning’: triumphant*, ‘victorious’, first or first 
heme', and. ot course, in the context from which Barthes takes the 
sentence, ‘fashonable*. This is the vertical, associative level of language: 
the assooaf/Ve or par&SigmaUc am. Sentences work. then, by combining 
words in sequences, but those words have the meaning they do because 
they a/e associated with other words. Sentences work because they 
combine words (syntagmata axis) but also because they choose certain 
words at the expense of others (paradigmatic axis). Barthes discusses the 
two axes of language in Elements o{ Semiology (see ESe. 121-48). 


philosophical prose. To construct the model (system) of narratives, 
however, we have to treat narratives as ii they were a single unit like 
a sentence (SC: 99). What this homology (correspondence) between 
sentence and narrative allows Barthes and other structuralists to do is 
to incorporate into their study of narratives a host of principles culled 
from linguistics. The most important example, perhaps, is the basic lin- 
guistic opposition between the /ynfii^xniitjr and the pjrodignutic axes of 
language. 

In a manner corresponding to the syntagxnatic and paradigmatic axes 
of language, Barthes's structural analysis of narratives focuses on the 
way in which sequential levels, such as the actions involved in a narra- 
tive, are integrated into higher levels of meaning. There are three 
levels of narrative, Barthes argues: a basic level of primary units, 
which Barthes calls [fimetumr; a higher level, which Barthes calLs the level 
of Actions: one final, highest level, which Barthes calls the level of 
Narrative itself. Thus, we get: 
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Narrative 

Actions 

functions. 

To read narratives in a structural mariner is to demonstrate the manner 
in which narrative meaning is generated by a process of integration, 
functions being integrated into Actions and Actions finally being inte- 
grated at the level of Narrative itself. 

Functions indude all elements of narrative, since, as Barthes claims, 
there is nothing which does not hive a meaning in a narrative text. Even 
the most trivial function in a narrative, such as a telephone ringing, 
or the lighting of a cigarette, has meaning (SC: 104). Barthes divides 
functions into two sorts. Dvtitbutirc functions involve a kind of cause 
and effect logic: if a telephone rings it will either be answered or not. 
We find the meaning of such functions in what comes immediately alter 
them. Contrasted to distributive functions come another type which 
Barthes calls indices: these are details which can be collected together 
and help to produce a kind of meaning that is not essentially chrono- 
logical; they can contribute, for example, to what we would call 
'character*. These functions, such as noting the colour of a character’s 
hair, or the fact that it suddenly begins to rain when a particular char- 
acter enters the street, are only understandable by moving to the next 
level of Actions. Indices are thus integrated at a higher level. For 
example, what we call the ‘character’ in a narrative ('character* may 
be describable through one word, such as 'evil’ or ‘dangerous’ or 
'saintly’ or 'virginal') is never named directly but usually is indexed 
through a host of functional details: the clothes they wear, the manner 
in which they talk, walk, eat their dinner, treat their pets or their 
parents and so on. Ian Fleming’s famous secret agent, James Bond 
(Ian Fleming’s GcUfingcr is Barthes’s example in this essay), for 
example, is surrounded by a host of such indices, none of which can be 
understood unless we integrate them into larger groupings on the level 
of Actions. 

The manner in which we perform such an integrative movement, 
ultimately for both functions and indices, allows Barthes to introduce 
some of the most important structuralist ideas and thinkers into his 
analysis. Barthes, for example, refers to the work of Vladimir Propp 
(1895-1970) who had produced detailed classifications of kinds of 



(fjtinxa in folk tales. A sequence, as used by Propp and adapted by 
Barthes here, collects a number of functions into Actions which are 
recognizable under certain conventional names: Fraud, the Betrayal, 
Seduction, Conflict (SC: 1 14— IS). It should not be difficult to under- 
stand how fairy tales, for example, rely on a highly repetitive toe of 
sequences: ending with a marriage between the hero and the heroine, 
for example, is invariable in su<h tales, as is the presence in one form 
or another of an evil figure intent on stopping such a happy, matrimonial 
ending. To recognize sequences and to name them on a general level is 
to have integrated a series of functions into the level of Actions. Far from 
presenting us with a unique narrative, a folk tale, as studied by Propp, 
works by reactivating very well-known sequences and thus easily mov- 
ing us as readers from the particularities of the tale to the conventional 
meanings (the Actions) which that tale rehearses once again. Similarly, 
we can perform such a grouping and naming around the indices which 
signify diaracter-roles; Barthes employs A.). Greimas’s (1917-92) sax 
basic character-roles (Subject and Object, Giver and Receiver, Helper 
and Opponent) (SC: 119), while recognizing that, in modem novels, 
there are many other kinds of possible names for character-roles, such 
as the beloved, the suitor, the betrayer, the seducer and so on. 

As Barthes notes, such structural procedures begin to offer up the 
possibility of a scientific description of different kinds of narratives. 
Folk tales, for example, as studied by Propp, rely heavily on simple 
functions and the sequences they generate. Character is not greatly 
emphasized in such narratives. On the other hand, modem novels seem 
very rebant on the indexing of character, generating through that 
process the complex 'psychological realism’ so typical of such forms 
of narrative. 

Narratives, as the above comments demonstrate, do not directly 
represent reality. Barthes's engagement with the structural analysis of 
moment in his life-long 
ideal of literary reabsm, a critique we have already observed in his first 
work, Writing Degree Zero. The modem novel uses functions and indices 
of character and atmosphere to generate the illusion of 'reality'. .As 
Barthes frequently notes, in bourgeois Literature that which is detailed 
(in terms of description) is always associated with 'reality’, with 
'realism'. Barthes's engagement with the structural analysis of narra- 
tives continues, therefore, his demystification of bourgeois Literature 
by demonstrating the systematic (formal) rather than realistic basis of 


critique of the bourgeois 


narratives is a key 
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modern narrati ves. An abiding influence on Barthes in this respect 
is the structural anthropology of Claude Levi- Strauss (1908-). L£vi- 
Strauss’s influence on the structuralist movement in and outside of 
France is immense and stems from his application of structuralist prin- 
ciples to the study of primitive cultures. In works such as Structural 
Anthropology (1950), The Savage Mind (1962) and The Raw and the Cooked 
(1964), Levi Strauss moved anthroplogy away from a study of the 
content or specific meaning of the rituals and myths of primitive 
societies towards a structural understanding of general systems of 
signification which could then also be related to apparently more 
civilized societies. As Barthes states, in his 1962 essay on Levi-Strausa, 
'Sociology and Socio- Logic’: 'it is because society, any society, is 
concerned immediately to structure reality that structural analysis 
is necessary' (SC: 162). The implication of such a recognition, already 
registered in works like Mythologies and The Fashion System , is that all 
human practices in society are mediated, that is they are always already 
contained within systems of sagnilication. Narrative fiction, in other 
words, never reaches us without having already gone through a process 
of signification. Narratives do not reach us directly and do not directly 
represent the world; their meaning is always bound up in a system 
(outlined here in Barthes's essay) which forms the basis of their 
meaning. The meaning of a narrative, in oilier words, stems from the 
system of narratives out of which it is produced and not from its repre- 
sentation of reality. The meaning of all narratives is mediated, 
understanding mediation here in its technical sense: that which passes 
through a process or system of transformation in its representation. 

The mediated nature of narratives is particularly evident when we 
move to the highest level of the system, the level of Narrative itself. 
Just as sentences presume an T (addresser) and a 'You' (an addressee), 
so, Barthes argues, narratives ultimately have to be understood in terms 
of how they posit a narrator and a reader. The traditional manner in 
which literary criticism has read the ‘signs of the narrator’ has been 
to posit an author behind them. Yet the idea of an author as the source 
of a narrative's signs runs directly against structural analysis, in that it 
suggests that a narrative’s form and meaning stems from an original 
human consciousness. The idea of the author, in other words, suggests 
that narratives are not mediated but rather are unique expressions of 
unique authorial consciousnesses. As Barthes’s famous essay ’The Death 
of the Author’ (1968) reiterates, structural analysis must dispense 



with the author completely, reading the sign s of narration and of 
reading purely within the system of narrative itself. As Barthes puts it: 
'the psychological person (referential order) has no relation with the 
linguistic person, never defined by arrangements, intentions, or 
features, but only by (coded) place within the discourse' (SC: 12S). 
Thus, Barthes asserts that the signs of the narrator follow the rules of 
language itself, presenting themselves, just as sentences must, either in 
the personal or the impersonal mode. Likewise, the signs of the reader 
concern the codes and practices by which narratives are received by 
society. Such codes and practices begin to take us outside of the narra- 
tive itself and into the various social situations in which narratives are 
received. .Although this essay does not really develop this issue, Barthes 
does once again remark on the manner in which bourgeois Literature, 
particularly in the form of the realist novel, strives to conceal the signs 
of its social consumption. In this way, Barthes's structural analysis of 
narratives returns, eventually, to the demystifying project which we 
have been examining throughout this, and the last, chapter. As Barthes 
puts it: 'The reluctance to parade its codes marks bourgeois society and 
tile mass culture which has issued from it: each demands signs which 
do not seem to be signs' (SC: 128). 

'Introduction to the Structural Analysis of Narratives' represents 
Barthes's most famous and one of his most sustained attempts to 
demonstrate what he means by a science of literature. We need to 
remember, however, that such a s cieace is one of three responses to the 
text posited by Barthes in Criuaim and Troth. What about the responses 
Barthes terms criticism and reading? Barthes's work at the end of the 
1960s and beginning of the 1970s begins to orient itself decisively 
towards these latter terms. 
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SUMMARY 

In the period usually classified as his structuralist phase (1^67-07) we find 
Barthes gaining notoriety as one of the leading figures of live ‘new criti- 
cism'. The ‘Picard Affair" prompted Barthes, in Criticism &/id Truth and 
elsewhere, to a clear articulation of his approach to criticism This defini- 
tion is important since it makes it clear that the drive to develop a 
structuralist science of literature is one, but only one. aspect of Barthes's 
agenda In this chapter we ha«e pad special attention to this structuralist 
aspect of Barthes’s work in the 1S€Gs. Structural linguistics offers the 
prospect of a science of literature, which Barthes applies in particular to 
the study of narratives. This scientific approach complements Barthes's 
work in semiology in that it demystifies traditional notions of meaning. 
Serriology and structuralist literary criticism both contribute, in Barthes's 
hands, to a critique of modern society through the demonstration of its 
frequently concealed reliance on artificial sign systems. 
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THE DEATH OF 
THE AUTHOR 


Thi> chapter, along with the next, deals with Barthes's work from the 
late 1960s to the early 1970s. Culturally and politically, this period of 
French history is dominated by the student and workers' revolt of 1 968 
and its aftermath. In early May 1968, student protests against the 
Vietnam War and the rigidities of French politics (exemplified by the 
President, diaries de Gaulle) spread from Nanlerre to the Sorbonne, 
to tlie streets of Paris and to other cities in France. The involvement 
of workers’ unions and eventually the PCF and various left and far-left 
groups threatened, for a brief moment at the end of the month, to 
topple the government. Although the events of May 1968 were even- 
tually contained by conventional political mechanisms, the spirit of 
radical, at times revolutionary, ideas came to dominate intellectual 
thought in France and beyond. The radical political events of the late 
1960s are matched in France by the emergence of radical ideas associ- 
ated with theorists and philosophers such as Jacques Derrida (1930-), 
Julia Kristeva (1941-), Michel Foucault (1926-84), Jean BaudriUard 
(1929-) and Philippe Sollers (1936-) among others. These new ideas 
have subsequently been grouped under the rather broad category of 
post structuralism. Barthes’s work of this period was greatly influenced 
by post structuralist ideas and, in turn, was a significant influence on 
many of its seminal thinkers. 
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BEYOND SCIENCE: A NEW SEMIOLOGY 

Even daring the period of his greatest engagement with structuralism 
and semiology, from 'Myth Today’ (1957) to the publication of The 
Fashion System (1967), Barthes had made it dear that the idea of a scien- 
tific study of sign systems, whether they be literary texts or cultural 
objects, was just that, an ’idea’. In Criticism and Truth , for example, 
when discussing structuralism as a ‘science of literature*, Barthes had 
been careful to present his comments in the future tense. As he explains 
in a 1971 interview with Stephen Heath: 

n Critique et V6ri14 . 1 did speak of a science of literature. but it was m general 
overlooked to my dismay, because I formulated my sentence so that this 
wculd be seen by those wto pay attention to amb^jutes ard ellipses - that in 
speafc.ng cf a scicrcc of literature I had put n parentheses: ’if it exists one da/; 
which meant that I did rot in fact beteve that discourse on Irtcrature could ever 
become ‘scientific.* 

(GV: 131) 

Elsewhere, Barthes has spoken of his structuralist phase as one in which 
he indulged in a temporary obsession for creating categories and daxsi- 
fications, a certain pleasure in exercising a ‘Systematic*’ (SC: 6), 
as lie puts it. In this sense, Barthes represents himself in the early to 
mid-1960s as a writer with similar credentials to the three authors 
studied in his 1971 book, Sade /Fourier/ Loyola. In that text, Barthes 
brings together three extraordinarily different writer*: the Marquis de 
Sade (1740-1814), infamous as an author of pornographic literature; 
Ignatius Loyola (1491-1556), founder of the Jesuit Orxler and author 
of the Spintxxil Exerciser; and Charles Fourier (1772-1837), author of 
politically utopian literature. What such diverse authors share, argues 
Barthes, is an obsession with system and classification. Sade daxsi- 
lies sexual acts, Loyola d ossifies spiritual acts and Fourier classifies 
social acts in his imaginary society of total harmony. Each of them is a 
'founder of’ language’, more concerned with the world created in 
their texts than representing the actual world around them (SFL: 
6-7). Barthes the structuralist could also be read as a 'founder of 
language’, generating a world (of’ classifications and systematic rela- 
tions) in his texts. We might view Barthes, in his structuralist phase, 
as another lover of daxsiiirations, as obsessed as Sade, Fourier and 



Loyola were with the pleasure produced by classification In and for It5 
own sake. 

As we have seen, however, it is entirely consistent with his own 
motives as a writer and theorist that Barthes should begin to challenge 
and even dismantle structuralist and semiological methods at the very 
moment they are beginning to be assimilated by a general academic 
and intellectual audience. This change in focus is succinctly discussed 
in an essay of 1971 in which Barthes looks back at what his changed 
since the publication of Mythologies. The essay is entitled "Mythology 
Today" (RL: 65-8); it is also published as "Change the Object Itself: 
Mythology Today" in Image Music Test (IMT: 165-9). What has not 
changed, of course, is the reliance of French culture on myths. 
However, as Barthes notes, the kind of demystifying reading of myths 
which lie practised in Mythologies has become widespread and, in fact, 
assimilated by general culture, so that: ‘any student can denounce 
the bourgeois or petit-bourgeois character of a form (of life , of thought, 
of consumption) . . . demystification (or demythification) lias itself 
become a discourse, a corpus of phrases, a catechistic statement" 
(RL: 66). We saw in Chapter 5 how quickly Barthes's method in 
Mythologies was assimilated by cultural forces wholly dependent on the 
production of myth. 

Semiology, and we can add structuralism, is in the position of 
writing as defined in Barthes’s first book: it is threatened, if it does not 
regularly change itself, by a general and irreversible acculturation. 
Barthes's solution in ‘Mythology Today" is to suggest a switch from the 
demystification of myths to a radical critique and dismantling of the 
very notion of the sign itself: ‘it is no longer the myths which must be 
unmasked . . . but the sign itself which must be perturbed" (RL: 66). 
Such a change in focus involves a new kind of semiology with a new 
set of criteria. The task for this new semiology, writes Barthes, is "no 
longer merely to teterse (or to correct) the mythic message, putting it 
right side up, with denotation at the bottom and connotation at the top, 
nature on the surface and doss interest deep down, but to change the 
object itself" (RL: 68). The new object of demystification, Barthes 
argues, must be the sign itself: "initially, we sought the destruction of 
the (ideological) signified; now we seek the destruction of the sign* 
(RL: 67). 

Why must this new semiology, posited by Barthes in this essay, 
attack the sign itsell? Surely, such a move would be contradictory to 
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the very nature of semiology: tlie general study or science of signs in 
culture. Certainly, the idea of the sign, formerly tlie basis upon which 
semiology and structuralism established themselves as methods, seems 
to have undergone a remarkable change in this essay, appearing now as 
tlie arch enemy. Barthes, indeed, seems now to be equating the sign 
with the very thing (bourgeois society) which it (tlie sign) formerly 
allowed him to critique. Tlie object of critique for this new semiology, 
writes Barthes: 


is no taper French society, but tar beyend it histcricalty and poographicaiV. 
the wtole of Western (Greco >jdoo tslamo Christian) ervdization. unified in 
one and the same theology (essence, rronctheism) and identified by the system 
of mearvnp it practices, freer Plato to F ranee fMmoncfte. 

(RL 67) 

The sign must be attached, it seems, because it is involved in a 'system 
of meaning’ which underpins Western culture, from its philosophical 
origins (Plato and Greek philosophy) to its modern system of mass 
communication (here exemplified by the popular magazine France- 
Dimanchc) and because it is somehow connected to philosophies and 
monotheistic religions which seek or believe that they embody the 
Tmth. What have the Western tradition of philosophy and the major 
monotheistic religions got in common, and what does such a constel- 
lation share with modern mass communications? Why has Barthes 
conflated his lifelong critique of bourgeois French culture with an 
attach on the maimer in winch philosophy and the major monotheistic 
religions employ tlie sign? 

DESTRUCTION OF THE SIGN: THE INFLUENCE 
OF DERRIDA 

Barthes’s points in 'Mythology Today’ are very dose to those made in 
tlie deconstructive philosophy of facques Demda. Derrida published 
three extremely influential texts in 1967: Speech and Phenomenon, 
Writing and Difference and, most importantly of all, Of Grammatology. 
These texts were to be the basis of what has become known as 
deconstruction. 

Barthes and Derrida, along with many other theorists associated with 
post-structuralism, took part in a major symposium at Johns Hopkins 



University in 1 966 on 'The Languages of Criticism ami the Sciences of 
Man’ (see Maduey and Donato 1972). The symposium is often cited 
as the moment at which a new post-structuralist tone begins to be heard 
within the structuralist movement. Derrida’s contribution to the 
symposium, 'Structure, Sign and Play in the Discourse of the Human 
Sciences’, is a crucial early expression of post structuralism in general 
and deconstruction in particular (Derrida 1981: 278-93; also in 
Madcsey and Donato 1972: 247—72). in this paper Derrida looks at the 
idea of structure itself. The idea of structure, Derrida reminds us, is 
not only an important one for structuralism, it has had a crucial role to 
play in all systems of thought since the beginning of the philosophical 
tradition. All ideas of structure, Derrida argues, depend upon the 
notion of a centre, an origin or foundation from which meaning 
flows. To take the example of literary works, the centre has tradition* 
ally been seen as the author: the source of all meaning, the origin 
from which the literary work derives. If we treat the literary work as 


DECONSTRUCTION 

Deconstruction has, since the early writings ot Jacques Derrida, been a 
significant influence in all areas ot the Humanities and beyond. Usually 
associated with a disruption of traditional oppositions (or binary opposi- 
tions) - man i l worn an. speectyWriting, phiiosaophy/literature, truth /fiction, 
outside/inside, form/content and soon - Derrida's work begins with a new 
analysis of the Saussurean sign. Saussure had seen the sign as comprising 
a signifier (sound or mark) and a signified (concept). The relation between 
signifier and signified, however, is an arbitrary one: it is only current 
convention (the language system as it currently operates) which connects 
the signifier with a particular signified. Saussure had noted that ‘in 
language there are only differences without positive terms’, by which he 
means that the relation between signifier and signified is purely structural, 
purely relational. The signified is not a 'positive term*, a necessary and final 
meaning, but merely stands in a conventional relation with the signifier. 
The meaning of a sign is not established by the relation between signifier 
and signified, but rather between a sign's place within the larger system of 
signs (la larigue). Derrida starts with this point and painstakingly demon- 
strates what it implies for traditional Western notions of meaning. For 
Derrida. Saussure' s definition of the sign means that meaning can never 
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be contairved in live sign. If meaning is relational, every sign having its 
meaning in terms of its similarity with and difference to other signs, then 
meaning must itself be relational. When we inquire into the meaning of a 
sign such as 'culture' we find that its signified turns into a signifier for 
a series of further signified*: non-natural, man-made. historical, tasteful, 
social privilege, superstructure (a Marxist term), language, education are 
only some ot the signifieds which confront us when we attempt to establish 
the meaning of 'culture'. Each of these new signified* turns 'culture into a 
signifier and yet each of them have meaning only in relation to other signi- 
fleds; each of them in turn must become a signifier for a new signified. 
Meaning. Derrida argues, cannot be pinned down: meaning is. as Saussure 
had only partially grasped, purely relational. To halt the pSay of meaning 
(relational movement of signifieds beccming signifier* ad infinitum) we 
woukJ need to find what Derrida calls a Irarucendenlat sonified (a sign 
which does not depend upon other signs for its meaning). That there is no! 
and cannot be a transcendental signified (and thus an end to the play of 
meaning) is the radical lessen of Derrida’s deconstructive philosophy. It is 
a lesson which disrupts (deconstructs) all discourses (philosophical, 
logical, religious, legalistic, humanistic, scientific) which claim to have 
direct access to a final and stable meaning and thus truth. 


a structure, a language system, then it seems inevitable, only natural, 
to posit the author as the centre (origin, source) of that structure. Just 
as God is seen as the author (centre) of the universe as the system or 
structure in religious discourses, so the literary author is the traditional 
centre of the work as structure. Indeed, as Derrida remarks, it is diili- 
cult to think of any structure (an idea which involves notions of stability 
and order) without the idea of a centre (point of order, of orientation) 
(Derrida 1981: 278-9). How can structures be unorganized? They 
must surely have a point of order, a centre to which all parts of the 
structure relate. 

The apparent necessity of the centre (of the idea of a centred struc- 
ture) derives from the traditional notion that what we have called, alter 
Derrida, the play of meaning must come to an end, must have an 
end-point. The centre is that origin or source which allows for the play 
of meaning and yet which ultimately puts an end to it. The centre is, 
therefore, not involved in the play of meaning itself and thus not 




directly involved in the structure produced by that play. Like the 
author for the literary work, the centre establishes the play of meaning 
(the structure) but is not involved in tint play itself. When we read a 
literary work we traditionally posit an author behind it, as the origi- 
nator and the final reference point of the work seen as a structure or 
system of meanings. As Derrida puts it, teasing out the logical contra- 
dictions in such traditional ideas: 


the center . . . Coses oH the play it opens up and makes possible. As center, it 
is the pent at which the substituted of contents, elements, or terms is no 

(npor possible Thus it has always teen thought that the center, which 

is by definition uni<*ic. constituted that very thing within a structure which 
while governing the structure, escapes structuralrty. This is why classical 
thought concerning structure could say that the center is. paradoxically, within 
the structure and cutu'dc it. The center is at the center ol the totality, and yet. 
since the center dees not Delong to the totality (is net part c t the totality), the 
totality hrs its center elsewhere. The center is rot the center. The concept ot 
centered structure - although it represents coherence itself, the c end it Kin 
ot the eptsUml as philosophy or science - is contradctorily coherent. 

<1»1: 279) 


If what we mean by structure is a network of relational meaning — 
for example, all the ambiguities and tensions and potential combinations 
whidi go to make up a literary work — then it seems only natural that 
we should seek an origin and end-point, a centre, for such meanings. 
This centre would act as a transcendental signified, in tint allowing 
for the structure itself it would not partake of the structure (play of 
meanings) but would be its foundation. When we look for such centres, 
such transcendental signilicds, however, we find tint they are, as 
Derrida puts it, always somewhere else. This means not only that 
they are always actually outside the structure they apparently stabilize, 
but also that they themselves have their meaning elsewhere. When 
we try to posit the author as the centre of a literary work, we find that 
we cannot stop at that signified. What do we mean by the author? 
Do we mean that the centre of the work is the author's intention, or his 
or her emotional needs and desires and anxieties? Is the centre his or 
her unconscious, or the historical contexts within which he or she 
wrote? Tlie author, like all apparent transcendental signifieds, turns 
out to have meaning only as a signilier for other signifieds: aesthetics. 
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psychology, society, history and so on. Derrida writes: 'the entire 
history of the concept of structure . . . must be thought of as a series of 
substitutions of center for center, as a linked chain of determinations of 
the center. Successively, and in a regulated fashion, the center receives 
different forms or names' (1981: 279). When we ask what the centre 
of philosophy as a structure is, we are confronted with just such a chain 
of substitutions: Truth, Knowledge, Logic, Nature, Reality, Being, 
Right, Divinity, Freedom, History, Language, Science and so on. When 
we ask for the signified of the signilier God we experience a similar sub- 
stitutive vertigo: First Cause, Prime Mover, Yahweh, Trinity, Allah, the 
Tetragrammalon, Spirit, Father, the One, Essence, Knowledge, the Eye 
that Sees, the Hand that Moves, Love, Vengeance, Forgiveness, the Son, 
tiie Mother, the Child, Eternity, Law, the Maker, The Great Architect, 
justice and so on. 

Structuralism, Derrida suggests, lias, like all previous intellectual dis- 
courses, erected its method on the basis of a centre, a transcendental 
signified. This centre, for structuralism, is the idea of the sign itself. 
As we have seen in the last chapter, Saussure and those who developed 
his ideas in France and elsewhere, imagined a science of semiology 
which would be capable of reading all cultural sign systems. Such a 
method, or general science, relies ultimately on the idea of the sign and 
its ability to centre (order and scientifically stabilize) such a method. 
Derrida's deconstructive approach, however, demonstrates that the 
sign cannot function in this manner. Instead of stable structures (sign 
systems) which can be definitively analysed by semiologtsts or struc- 
turalists, Derrida presents us with the never-ending play of meaning in 
language. This play of meaning is given a number of names in Derrida’s 
work and in post- structuralism generally: ecriture (writing), difference, 
textuality. The important point referred to by all these terms, however, 
is neatly expressed by Derrida: 'The absence of the transcendental sig- 
nified extends the domain and the play of signification infinitely' (1981 : 
280). The meaning of signs (signification) cannot be aiTested, stopped, 
finalized, since there is no centre, every signified becoming a new 
signifier in a process that knows no end. 

EMPIRE OF EMPTY SIGNS 

We can observe how significantly deconstructive ideas affected 
Barthes’s writing practice by looking at his 1970 study of Japan, Empire 



of Signs. Birdies % purpose in this text is not to produce a semiological 
study of the signs of Japanese culture, practising the kind of rigorous 
analysis of fint-oraer and second -order (denotative and connotative) 
meanings he explores in a text such as The Fashion System. Barthes’s 
intention here is to demonstrate how a culture outside of the system 
of the Western world disturbs and dismantles our preconceptions about 
how signs work and what meaning is. 

What Barthes finds in Japanese culture is a freedom from the 
Western obsession with meaning: an obsession which can be reduced 
to the search for meaning within objects, signified* within signifiers. 
Barthes knows no Japanese, so the language spoken around him Is a 
pure sound, empty of meaning. Japanese food is served in a totally 
unliierarchical fashion (no first course, main course, dessert, etc.) and 
so allows for a pure freedom of combinatory choice for the diner. The 
Japanese love of pathaging fascinates Barthes, as it seems to confirm a 
culture which is in love with empty signs or signifies which do not lead 
to final xigniiieds. Japanese gifts (even the most trivial) are so elabo- 
rately wrapped and packaged that 'It is as if . . .the box were the object 
of the gift, not what it contains’ (ES»: 46). Barthes spends considerable 
time discussing the tradition of Japanese poetry known as the haiku. 
J.A. Cuddon defines the haiku in the following way: 'A Japanese 
verse form consisting of seventeen syllables in three lines of five, seven 
and five syllables respectively. Such a poem expresses a single idea, 
image or feeling; in fact, it is a kind of miniature “snap” in words’ 
(Cuddon 1991: 399). The haiku, as a kind of snapshot of time or 
feeling, seems to present a perfect emblem for Barthes's own approach 
in Empire of Signs. 

Presenting apparently disconnected descriptions of and meditations 
on diverse aspects of Japanese culture, Barthes’s text docs not build up 
to an ultimate and final analysis or overarching meaning. Such an 
approach would be completely opposed to Barthes’s intention here 
since, as he says, his desire is not to capture the reality of Japanese 
culture (whatever that may be) but rather to respond as a visitor who 
is desirous to escape the Western itch for meaning. Japan, then, 
provides limitless opportunities for a release from meaning, for a plea- 
surable floating among empty languages, empty signs. The haiku poem 
is mere surface, has no hidden or ultimate signified (no centre, in 
Derrida’s sense) and thus is a kind of pure writing. This is precisely the 
status and effect Barthes aims for in his own writing in Empire of Signs. 
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DeiTida’s deconstruction of’ the Western reliance on notions of the 
transcendental signified and of centred stiucture could he said, despite 
its hugely radical and innovator)’ implications for all branches of the 
‘human sciences’, to confirm at least one tendency of Barthes’s earlier 
work. In works such as Writing Degree Zero , Mythologies and The Fashion 
System, as we have observed, Barthes attacks bourgeois society's 
tendency to give a covering of meaning to everything. Barthes, from 
the outset of his career, has attacked the process whereby artificial 
objects, mass * produced images, processes of power or social manipu- 
lation are solidified into apparently natural signs. Empire of Signs is a 
decocistructive fiction of a space (here called Japan) freed from the 
Western anxiety and obsession with dear, stable, singular meaning. 
Tlie text is an antidote to the Western sign (always full, always attached 
to a definite signified). Thus Barthes describes Tokyo, one of the most 
populated cities in the world, as a site which, unlike Western cities, 
has its centre to one side. The Emperor’s residence is a decentred and 
thus empty centre as read by Barthes: 


The entire city turns around a srte both forbidden and irdlftcrcnt. a residence 
conceded beneath fdiegc. protected by moats, inhabited by an emperor who 
ts nmr soen. which is to say, literally, by no cnc knows who. Daily, in ther 
rapid, energetic, bullet like trajectories, the tacis a»*od this circle, whose tow 
crest the visible term of invisibility, hides the sacred ‘nothing.’ 

{ESi: 3>-2) 


Similarly, Tokyo streets have no names, the inhabitants and visitors 
orienting themselves through the use of visual, hand- written guides and 
by visual memory. Barthes comments: 'to visit a place for the first time 
is thereby to begin to write it: the address not being written, it must 
establish its own writing’ (ESi: £6). 

This idea of writing Japan, of being provoked (by an absence of 
meaning) into an act of writing, is crucial and takes us to the heart of 
tlias particular text’s importance for Barthes’s post -structuralist phase 
of work. Barthes does not go out to produce a cultural analysis of 
Japan. .‘Vs Barthes recognizes at the very beginning of his text, such a 
procedure would merely repeat the myth of the Orient, from which 
no Westerner is exempt. Instead of such a Western diagnosis of 
the Orient, Barthes reads Japan as a text. More importantly, lie reads 
Japan as a text which remains, ultimately, unreadable, beyond tbe 



recuperation (discovery) of the kind of stable and finite meaning for 
which reading traditionally seeks. As Barthes puts it in a 1970 inter- 
view: 'in Japan, as I read things, there is no supreme signified to anchor 
tile chain of signs, there is no keystone;’ this, he adds, 'permits signs 
to flourish with great subtlety and freedom’ (GV: 99). Japan, 05 a text 
whose signs are not 'anchored' in a ‘supreme signified' (a centre or 
transcendental signified), provokes Barthes into a form of writing. The 
reader, faced with signifiers which are not anchored in one ultimate 
signified, must become a writer, someone who re-creates the text, who 
draws his or her own temporary structures and patterns and meanings 
upon that text. It is this process, in which reading becomes writing, 
which most significantly characterizes Barthes’s post-structuralist 
theories of the text, the author and the reader. 


THE DEATH OF THE AUTHOR 

Barthes's 1968 essay ‘The Death of the Author’ is perhaps the most 
widely read essay he ever wrote. Studied in countless university 
courses and cited in thousands of academic articles, it has led to a 
cultural myth of Barthes himself. To cite just one recent publisher's 
statement or blurb: 'Roland Barthes was a leading expert in semiology 
and cultural theory; he became notorious for his announcement of 
"The Death of the Author” in 1968.' We have already seen that 
rather more pressing events were occurring in 1968 than Barthes's 
brief articulation of post-structuralist theory, and it is clearly part of 
the mythologizing process of such pronouncements to help create the 
notoriety to which they seem innocently to refer. 'The Death of 
the Author’, is, however, a usefully condensed expression of Barthes's 
developing post -structuralist approach to the issues of reading, writing, 
and the relationship between texts and the signs which comprise 
them. 

The author, Barthes notes, has always functioned within capitalist 
society as the 'anchor' of the literary work's signifiers. The author is 
posited as the centre of the work: the origin of all the work's meaning, 
the author is also that figure towards which all reading should direct 
itself. Barthes writes: ‘ explanation of the work is still sought in the 
person of its producer, as if, through the more or less transparent alle- 
gory of fiction, it was always, ultimately, the voice ol one and the same 
person, the author, which was transmitting his “confidences’" (RL: 50). 
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Such an idea of the author involves us in the traditional system of 
meaning which is the object of Derrida's deconstructive critique. The 
author, traditionally, is a transcendental signified, standing behind the 
work as God is thought to stand behind the material universe. A divine 
figure, in this sense, the author thus gives stability and order to the 
work. Barthes's essay, in fact, lays bare the figurative associations 
made in Western male dominated society between God, the father, and 
the author. As he puts it: 'the Author is supposed to feed the book, i.e., 
he lives before it, thinks, sufTers, lives for it; he has the same relation 
of antecedence with his work that a father sustains with his child’ 
(RL: 52). This filial myth of the author is a particularly convenient one 
for capitalist or commercialized ideas of reading, since it allows for a 
model in which works can be deciphered, successfully interpreted, fully 
understood and thus tamed. The figure of the author, that is, is designed 
to reduce the play of' meaning, to bring it to an end, in fact. In a 
thematically related essay of the same year, ‘What is an Author?', 
Michel Foucault had argued that "Die author is ... the ideological 
figure by which one marks the manner in which we fear the prolifera- 
tion of meaning’ (Foucault 1979: 1 59). Barthes’s critique of the figure 
of the author is similarly oriented towards the manner in which that 
figure contains, limits and ultimately tames meaning (RL: 53). 

Barthes’s essay can be said to be a transitional one, in that within it 
the movement from structuralism to post- structuralism can be 
detected. It needs to be noted that it is not the idea of the 'death of the 
author’ which makes such an essay post structuralist. With its focus on 
system rather than the traditional notion of work-and-author as 
site of meaning, structuralism had already dispensed with the figure 
of the author. What makes this essay post -structuralist is the emer- 
gence within it of the theory of the text and of intertextuality and, in 
particular, of ideas associated with the radical theoretical journal 
Tel Quel. 

In 'The Death of the Author’ Barthes expresses ideas close to the 
heart of the journal Tel Quel: he argues that to use the figure of the 
author to stabilize meaning is to join modern. Western society's 
attempt to present itself in possession of a singular, unified and indis- 
putable meaning or Truth. The radical celebration of plurality and the 
infinite play of meaning within literary and other kinds of work had, 
by 1968, become associated with a number of key terms in Tel Quel 
theory in particular and post -structuralist work in g eneral. The most 



TEL QUEL 

Tt< Qud is thie title of an influential theoretical journal published between 
1960 and 1983, after which time it was renamed L'faflni. The journal takes 
its name frcrn the title of a work by the inOuential French writer Paul ValEry 
<1871-1 W5). and it began with a concern to celebrate literature Mquti 'such 
as it is*. By the period between 1966 and 1975 the journal had grown into 
the most significant forum for work pushing theory beyond its structuralist 
and into its post- structuralist phase (see ftrench 19t» and I960)- Edited by 
a committee, but particularly associated in its major period with Philippe 
Sailers. Tt< Que»' published many groundbreaking articles by Derrida. 
Kristens. Foucault. Louts Althusser (1918-EO) and Barthes himself, and 
popularized the work of important writers such as Georges Batailk* 
(1897-1S62). Always concerned to promote the most radical forms of new 
writing and theory. Tt) Quti by 1968 had developed a primary concern with 
the plurality of language, especially literary language. Associated with 
support for the radical left-wing politics of the period, Td Q*jtt theory, 
expressed in works by Kristens. Bart Ives. Derrida and others, pitted radical 
(plural) notons of language and writing against modern, capitalist values 
of consumption and stable meaning. 


important of these terms for Barthes's own development are writing, 
text , and various ideas and terms concerning the linguistic and psycho- 
logical subject. Writing, in an essay such as ‘The Death of the Author’, 
begins to be a term which refers to language that does not posit or 
depend upon an ultimate signified. We might say that japan itself, the 
strange text of Japan that Barthes confronts and partly constructs, is a 
realm of writing in this sense. A new sense of literature's potential for 
critique of and freedom from dominant cultural ideology begins to 
emerge here and is registered in many of Barthes's comments in his 
essay. .As he writes: 


literature (it woud to better, trom now on. to say nrittntfl, by refusing to assign 
to the text (and to the word as ted) a ’secret.* i.e., an ultimate meaning, liber 
ates an activity we may call oxmtcrthoolopcal properly revolutionary, fee to 
refuse to hat meaning is fl natty to refuse God ard his hypostases, reason, 
science, the taw. 

<RL 64} 
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To posit an author as centre of a literary wo rk is to join with capitalist 
society in suppressing difference (the proliferation of meaning in lan- 
guage). To work to unleash writing (language in its radical plurality) is 
to partake in an act that in Barthes's terms is dearly at once linguistic- 
ally and politically radical. Tel Quel theory associates notions of clear 
and stable meaning with consumerism and consumption: society, argues 
Barthes and Kristeva, wants us to believe that there is a consumable 
(dear, dedpherable, readable, finite) meaning in all texts. Literature, 
in this sense, is treated by dominant sodety as a branch of consumerism: 
the reader being encouraged to buy books, read them, find their mean- 
ing, thus exhaust them, and then buy another book. The connection 
between literary books, chocolate bars, soap-powders, compact discs 
and items of clothing should be obvious. Tel Qud theory seeks to resist 
the absorption of literature into a culture of mass-produced and con- 
sumed products. Writing, when freed from its fictional basis in the 
author, works to disrupt notions of consumption: 

In multiple writing, m effect, everything is to be d'scntMngtod, but nothing 
deciphered, structure con be followed, threaded’ (as we say of a run in a 
stocking) « afl its reprises, all ts stages, but there is no end to it, no bottom; 
the space of writing is to be traversed, rot pierced; writing constants* 
posits meaning, but always n order to evaporate it: writing seeks a systematic 
exemption of meaning. 

(RL: 534) 


Where does such a writing, free from the confines of the author, 
exempt from any final signified, exist? Tlie answer for Barthes is in 
the notion of the text , which is dearly distinguished from the more 
traditional notion of a work with an author behind it. As Barthes 
famously states: 

We knew now that a ted consists rot erf a line of words, releasing a single 
, th©ok>gicaf meaning {the Yncssage* of the Author God), but of a multi 
dimensional space « which ye married ard contested several writings, rone 
of ttrfiich is original: the text is a fabric of qu?tat*xis. resulting from a thousand 
sources of culture. 

(RL: 52-3) 

Behind Barthes’s argument concerning the death of the author lies a 
developing theory of what he here calls the text. 



SUMMARY 

Barthes's post* structuralist phase is characterized by a movement away 
from the idea of a scientific and objective methodology. Semiotics and 
structural isn. as practised by Barthes in works such as Ttx? Fashion System 
and Introduction to the Structural Analysis ot Narratives’, are r*rw viewed 
as dependent on a questionable idea of the sign. We began this chapter by 
looking at how Barthes begins to produce a radical critique of the sign 
itself. Barthes is influenced in this by theorists such as Jacques Derrida, 
arid it is through such influences that Barthes's work begins to explore the 
radical force of the signifier, rather than the sign (with its assumption of 
stable signifieds for signifiers). The signifier, which does not lead to final 
signified s. presents us with a space (city, culture) characterized by the 
empty sign in Empire of Signs: it also begins to contribute to a wholesale 
critique of the traditional notkin of the author and thus to a radically new 
sense of the relationship between reader, text and meaning. 
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In this chapter we will continue with our look at Barthes’* post- 
structuralist work, focusing now in particular on the theory of the 
text and intertextuality. Barthes’s S/Z, first published in 1970, is a 
hugely important work not only in this phase of his career but in his 
career in general. It is in S/Z that Barthes’s theory of the text is fully 
articulated and, as a consequence, it is in this seminal work that the 
move from the structuralist analysis of narratives to a post-structuralist 
approach to narratives, and indeed to literary language in general, can 
be fully appreciated. 


THEORY OF THE TEXT 

The attack on the sign which we have observed in the work of Barthes 
and Derrida involves concerns other than those relating to the instabil- 
ity of the signified (its tendency to become another signifier). Krisleva's 
introduction, in the late 1960s, of the work of the Russian socio- 
linguist, Mikhail Bakhtin ( 1 895—1975), is a major source of what we are 
tailing the theory of the text. Bakhtin's work, since Kristeva first intro- 
duced it to a European audience, has had an immense impact on lin- 
guistics, literary theory and cTitician, philosophy, sociology and many 
other disiplines. His most crucial Insight, and the one most thoroughly 
explored in Krisleva’s work, concerns the dialogic nature of language. 
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DIALOGISM 

Bakhtin, in work* such as Marxism and tfie Phibsophy of language, argues 
against Saussure's focus on language as a system (la langue). Saussure's 
decision not to focus on actual speech (parole) is a fundamental error, 
according to Bakhtin, since for him language always and onfy exists 
in social situations between actual speakers. Saussure's approach is 
'abstract* and spuriously 'objective', according to Bakhtin, and it must 
be corrected by moving to tfve actual speech to be found in the num- 
erous social contexts within which language is used. When we do took 
at language in this way. Bakhtin argues, we find various important 
phenomena. Language is always evaluate*, always involved in social 
ideology. There is no innocent neutral or objective language, a point 
which can be grasped by imagining a simple word, such as Iriend’. used 
in different social situations: a bar. a classroom, a job interview, a religious 
service, a television interview, a novel or a philosophical treatise. The weed 
Iriend'. like an words, has diflerent meanings in different situations. 
The only site in which such a word would be neutral, beyond ideology, 
would be in a dictionary, but dictionaries, as Bakhtin argues, are rut where 
language as a social phenomenon exists. Language is dialogic, it is always 
involved in the relations between specific speakers in specific social 
situations. This feature of language alerts us to the fact that no language 
user creates meaning independently. The specific social situations in 
which we use language are associated with different speech genres (Bakhtin 
1986). We use different languages or discourses (different codes ot address, 
different words and registers) when speaking to someone in an interview, 
in our own home, in a classroom, in a church, at a football match or a funeral 
service. Our dialogue as speakers, therefore, is not simply with those 
we speak with but also with the already established codes and nodes 
of speaking associated with different social situations. Our words are 
ne*?r simply our own but are dialogic, possessing within them what has 
already been said before us. There is an ‘otherness’ in all our words, there- 
fore: the 'otherness* of what has already been said. Bakhtin refers to 
double-voiced discourse*, to the manner in which our words (spoken 
or written) always have more than one meaning, one 'voice' within them 
(see Bakhtin 1S64). This fact, for Bakhtin, is rvot a matter of regret but testi- 
fies to the positive social nature (the dialogic nature) ot all language: 
a feature of language (Bakhtin sometimes refers to htfefOQb&ib or 'multi- 




voiced' language) which dominant society frequently attempts to reprow in 
lavour ot the idea ot one voice, one moaning, one Truth (rwcgtoa) In 
Bakhtin's work the dialogic twee in language and society is promoted and 
celebrated in contrast to live monoiogic tendency ot dominant ideology and 
power (tor further discussion ot Bakhtin and ot Kristeva’s re-working of his 
ideas, see Allen 2COO: 8-60). 


Kristen's influential readings of Bakhtin (see Kristeva 1980: 36-6 3 
and 64-91) find within his work the basis for a model of filer ary 
(Kristeva uses the term ’poetic’) language in which language is always 
double, always involved in polysemy (multiple meaning). Famously, 
Kristeva takes Bakhtin's dialogic account of language and generates out 
of it a new theory of literary language in terms of inlateOualuy. We 
can register the direct influence of this key idea on Barthes in the quota- 
tion with which we concluded the last section of Chapter 5. 

Intertcxtuality is a crucial concept within Barthes's developing 
theory of the text. It is the idea, above any other, that allows Barthes 
to begin a description of the literary text outside of the traditional 
confines of authorship. The author, after all, is merely the compiler of 
■ntertextual meaning and relations: 


the 'writer can ent* mitate an over anterior, revet otipnal gesture: his sole 
power is to mingle writings, to counter some by cithers, so as never to refy 
v just one; if he socks to apm s ftiVnso'f. at least he krews that the 
ritcrxr “thing - he claims to 'translate' is itself re mete than a ready made 
lexicon, v/hc-sc words can te oplaired only through ether words, and this 
ad infinitum ... 

(RU63) 

The theory of intertcxtuality destroys traditional notions of the origin 
of meaning, whether they are located in the sign (with a presumed 
stable signified) or the author (presumed God like creator of mean- 
ing). There can be no origin of the meaning of a literary text since its 
intertextual nature means that it is always comprised of pre-existing 
textual elements, a ’tissue of quotations'. The author is no longer, in 
this theory, the originator of meaning, since meaning no longer has 
an origin. 
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INTERTEXTUALITY 

Intertextuality has become a major term in literary studies and has been 
given various definitions by leading theorists and critics (see Allen 2CCO. for 
Barthes and intertexuality. see 61-£4). In Kristeva. intertextuality is a term 
referring to the dialogic nature of literary language. The literary text is no 
longer viewed as a unique and autonemous entity but as the product of a 
host of pre-existent codes, discourses and previous texts. Every word in 
a text in this sense is intertextuaJ and so must be read not only in terms 
of a meaning presumed to exist within the text itself, but also in terms of 
meaningful relations stretching far outside the text into a host ot cultural 
discourses. Intertextuality. in this sense, questions our apparently ccrrvron- 
senScal notions of what is inside and what outside Uie text, viewing 
meaning as something that can never be contained and constrained within 
the text itself. There is a mistaken tendency in readers of Kristera to contuse 
intertextuality with more traditional, author based concepts, particularly the 
concept of influence. IntertextuaJily is no!, fxrwever. an intended reference 
by an author to another text: intertextuality is the very condition ot signifi- 
cation. of meaning, in literary and indeed aJI language. 


It should be noted here that the death of the author is not a phenom- 
enon which begins with post-structuralism. Our analysis of the 
structural analysis of narratives in Chapter 4 demonstrates that struc- 
turalism itself finds no place for the author as the originator of meaning. 
In structuralism a text’s meaning stems not from the author but from 
the system out of which the text is produced. The post -structuralist 
theory of the text does not kill the author, since this has already 
occurred in structuralism itself. The theory of the text, as articulated 
by Barthes, does not so much announce the death of the author as the 
death of the reader as envisioned within structuralism. It is struc- 
turalism's idea of the reader operating at an objective and exhiustive 
level, possessing a scientific (linguistic) model of language and there 
fore of literary texts, which is challenged and ultimately destroyed by 
the post- structuralist theory of the text. 

Barthes famously states, in his essay on that topic, that ‘the birth of 
the reader must l>e requited by the death of the Author’ (RL: 55). But 
this is a new reader, a reader of the text. .As Barthes explains in related 
essays, such as ’From Work to Text’ (RL: 56-64) and "Theory of’ the 




Text', tire reader of the text is not confronted with a a tab It, self- 
contained object but rather with a 'methodological Geld’ (RL: 57). 
Contracting the traditional author-based notion of the work with the feat, 
Barthes states that while a work can he held in the hand and seen on 
the shelves of libraries and bookshops, the text only exists when it is 
produced by the new reader: 'the Tea 11 eipaiemeJ only in an activity, 
in a production' (RL: 58). Text is an ancient word, as Barthes reminds 
us, involving notions of spinning and weaving: it is the word from 
which we derive our word for manufactured cloth or textiles. The text 
is a woven or spun phenomenon in that it is made up of ‘quotations, 
references, echoes' (RL: 60). And yet this intertextual weave is poten- 
tially inGnite: we are not dealing with sources and origins when we 
come to the text but rather with the already written and the already land: 
'the quotations a text is made of are anonymous, irrecoverable, and yet 
already read: they are quotations without quotations marks' (RL: 60). 
To read a modem love poem as a work will almost inevitably involve 
tracing the author’s ideas and feelings from apparent signs in that work. 
The author’s love life will be taken as the signiGed of the poem's signi- 
Gers. To read the same poem as a text, however, involves us in the vast 
array ol codes and conventions, genres and discourses, which make up 
the modem and the traditional notions of love and love poetry in our 
society. This text's signiGers come from and direct our attention 
towards the vast Geld of cultural discourses on love, hardly something 
that can function as a signiGed. Such a text certainly has meaning; in 
fact, it has an overwhelming amount ol potential meaning. It is not, 
however, fully a text, not fully something that signiGes, until the reader 
has set going (opened) its intertextual threads and provided a limited 
structure or what Barthes calls structuration. Structure, a concept which 
in structuralism relates to the system (la langue) out of which texts 
(parole) are generated is now, in Barthes's theory of the text, some- 
thing provided by the reader. The reader produces the text’s structure: 
as Barthes states: 'the unity of a text is not in its origin but in its desti- 
nation’ (RL: 54). 


TEXTUAL ANALYSIS 


In his Theory of the Text' Barthes takes a term previously employed 
by Kristeva which encapsulates the nature of meaning in the text. If the 
term signification relates to tire received notion of the sign (signiGers 
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leading to stable signified*), then signifiance refers to a meaning which 
must be produced by the reader. Signification is the concern of all those 
interpretive approaches to the text which seek a final signified behind 
its signifiers. We have looked at the search lor an author as signified, 
but Barthes here reminds us that there are other approaches which seek 
a centre, origin and thus linal signified behind or below the text: 
Marxist criticism, lor example, seeks a sorio- historical signified as 
origin of all texts (TT: 37). In such approaches, Barthes writes: ‘the 
text is treated as il it were the repository of an objective signification, 
and this signification appears as embalmed in the work- as- product*. 
However, as Barthes adds: 


cncc the text is concerted as production (and rx> longer as product), ‘signifi 
cation is rx> longer an adequate concept. As soon as the text is conceived as 
a pol)*scmic space where the paths erf several possible meanings intersect, it 
is noccssary to cast erff the rroncJogical. legal status of signifcaticn. and to 
plural ise it 

(TT: 37) 


Barthes uses signifiance to refer to the text as something in production, 
something produced as much by the reader as by the language of the 
text itself <TT: 37-8). 

In a number of’ essays of this period Bartlies sketches out what he 
calls textual analysis and the manner in which such an activity calls for 
a production of the text, an analysis of signifiance rather than signifi- 
cation. These essays, collected in The Semiotic Challenge , mark the 
distinction between the structural analysis of narratives and textual 
analysis. The former seeks to establish how a text is constructed; the 
latter seeks to trace the text's ‘avenues of meaning*, to explore the 
manner in which meaning ‘explodes and scatters’ (SC: 262). Barthes’s 
greatest example of textual analysis, and his most exhaustive account 
of the theory of the text, however, comes in his S/2, an analysis of a 
short story by Balzac entitled Sarrasine. 

In 1970, the year Barthes published S/Z , Sarrasine was a relatively 
underdiscussed text in Balzac’s canon of work. Part of Balzac's Semes 
de la Vie Parxsienne ( Tales of Parisian Life), Sarranne is a disturbing twenty - 
page story existing somewhere between Gothic intrigue, comic tale of 
ignorance and psychological study of the illusions of love. The fashion- 
able Lantv family have a secret: what is or was the source of their 



considerable wealth? A young female party-goer engages the narrator, 
another guest at the party at the Lanty dwelling, and enquires about a 
mysterious old man who forms some kind of relation to the beautiful 
younger members of the household. An exquisite painting of Adonis 
‘copied from the statue of a woman' (S/Z: 232) adds to the accumu- 
lating mysteries since there seems to be some connection between this 
painting, the original statue and the old man, object of the young 
woman’s curiosity. A deal is struck between the young woman and the 
naiTator: the narrator will reveal the mystery if the young woman will 
respond positively to the narrator's desire for her. 

The mystery involves a sculptor called Sarrasine who goes to Rome 
at a young age. At the opera he falls in love with a beautiful singer 
named La Zambinclla. Attending the opera every night Sarrasine 
eventually meets with his beloved whom he has used as the model for 
an incredibly idealized statue. La Zambinclla is at once encouraging 
and discouraging to Sarrasine , teetering between vivacity and immense 
melancholy. Sarrasine, In desperation at such mixed signals, decides to 
kidnap the object of all his emotional and aesthetic desires. He hatches 
a plan to abduct La Zambinella after she has performed at a private 
function at the French ambassador's residence. In attendance at this 
function is La Zambinella's chief admirer and sponsor, Cardinal 
Ctcognara. La Zambinella is in the middle of the performance when 
Sarrasine enters. His beloved is "dressed like a man . . . wearing a 
snood, kinky hair, and a sword’ (S/Z: 250). Previously, Zambinella 
had asked of Sarrasine what he would do if he discovered that she was 
not a woman. Yet Sarranne's passion had proved far too strong to 
entertain such ridiculous ideas. Sarrasine, even after having entered 
the ambassador s residence, remains confident of his judgement: he is, 
after all, an artist, and artists know about beauty. Sarrasine cannot avoid 
reality forever, however: Zambinella is a castralo, as indeed arc all the 
'female' characters on the Roman stage, since the law forbids female 
periormers. Everybody in Rome knows this, it is a commonplace. 
Sarrasine in a rage proceeds with his abduction of Zambinella, still in 
love but now capable of murder. It is Sarrasine, however, who is even- 
tually murdered by assassins hired by Cardinal Cicognara. 

The old man at the Lanty 's party is Zambinella in old age. His 
wealth, gained as a star on the Italian operatic scene, is the source of 
tile Lanty family's wealth. The old man was, in youth, the model for 
the statue upon which the painting of Adonis was based. At the heart 
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or centre of the mystery which the young woman asked the narrator 
to unveil lies an emptiness, a nothingness, a tale of castration. Castra- 
tion, a phenomenon which replaces the patriarchal sign of fullness 
(the phallus) with an absence, an emptiness, appals the young woman 
and the implicit contract between her and the narrator is broken. She 
decides, in horror, that the world has no meaning and leaves the 
naiTator unfulfilled and 'pensive'. 

Barthes’s textual analysis of this intriguing short story lasts for 
over two hundred pages. It consists of a painstaking piece -by piece 
structuration of the story, interspersed with compelling theoretical 
meditations on narrative, realism, literature, textuality, language and 
other characteristic Barthesian themes. Barthes's structuration is 
based on a method of cutting the text up into small units of meaning, 
or lexias. A lexia, Barthes writes, is an arbitrary unit of reading rather 
than a necessary* one. Other readers will inevitably discover alterna- 
tive lexias. Lexias are simply units in which the reader who is actively 
producing the text discovers the cxplouon and nattering of meaning. 
They are units of reading in which a group of connotations are dis- 
covered within the signifier (S/Z: 13-14). Barthes refers figuratively 
to 'the starred text’, the lexias functioning as stars that break up the 
narrative. Thus, Zambinella as a name is a lexia; a very significant one, 
in fact, since the alternation in the text between the feminine La 
Zambinella (with ’La’) and the masculine Zambinella (without 'La') 
plays a crucial role in the disguises and blind spots which fuel much of 
the drama. Likewise, Sarrasine’s name, with its feminine ending (e), is 
another lexia. Eventually, as the title of Barthes’s study demonstrates, 
the strange mirror relationship between S and Z will come to possess 
great symbolic resonances. 

What the lexias ultimately allow for is the emergence of various 
codes. Barthes employs five codes in his attempt to capture something 
of how meaning is produced and dispersed in the text. Two of these 
codes have to do w ith the manner in which the narrative produces itself, 
that is to say, they have to do with narrative and chronological logic. 
TTie hermeneutic code (HER) concerns all those units: 

whoso function rt is to articulate in various ways a question. its response, and 
the variety of chance events which can edhor fccmulate the question or delay 
ts answer; cc even, constitute an enigma and Iced to its solution. 


(S/Z: 17) 



The question concerning the source of the Lonty family’s wealth, for 
example, is a major example of the hermeneutic code. The code of 
actions or the prooirctic code (ACT) corresponds in many respects to the 
level of 'Actions’ discussed previously in Barthes’s essay on the struc- 
tural analysis of narratives: it is a code concerned with actions and their 
e fleets: ’each effect’ having ’a generic name giving a kind of title to the 
sequence’ (S/Z: 18). Thus, for example, as our plot summary above 
suggests, there are certain sequences (such as ‘Courtship’, ‘Abduction’, 
’Assassination') observable in the text. 

The three remaining codes have for their reference chains of 
meaning which take us outside of the text's narrative sequences and 
logic. The symbolic code (SYM) concerns all the symbolic patterns, 
particularly the patterns of antithesis and opposition, observable in the 
text. There are, for example, huge areas of Balzac’s text concerned 
with symbolic antithesis between the sexes. The code oj semes (SEM) 
concerns all the connotatiuns which build up the qualities of characters 
or actions. A typical seme for La Zambinella is, of course, 'Femininity' . 
The cultural code (REF) concerns 'the numerous codes of knowledge 
or wisdom to which the text continually refers’. Barthes notes that, 
while ‘all codes’ are in a sense 'cultural', what he is calling cultural 
codes here ‘afford the discourse a basis in scientific or mural authority* 
and are thus also name able as 'reference codes’ (S/Z: 18). A recurrent 
set of cultural codes in this story concerns, for example, the received 
literary and moral codes concerning love and passion. 

Like the S61 lexias Barthes locates and discusses, the five codes are 
not simply there in the text. They are convenient tools which Barthes 
brings to the text in his active, productive structuration of the text. 
They are tools designed by Barthes to register the ’difl'erence’ of the 
text, by which he means not its uniqueness (the text, as he rigorously 
shows, is woven from the intertextual, from the already nrttten and 
already read) but its plurality, the unfinished and unfinishable nature of 
its signiiiance . The two narrative (sequential) codes (hermeneutic and 
proairetic), however, work to close off this plurality of meaning, seek- 
ing to produce a chronological movement from beginning to end in 
which a mystery (enigma) is ultimately solved. The other three codes 
(we might call them, collectively, the nun -sequential codes) work 
against the narrative codes, producing meanings which disrupt the nar- 
rative flow and development, taking the reader and indeed the text into 
intertextual fields outside of the story. In this sense, the two narrative 
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codes seek to make the text irreversible (a narrative working on a lin- 
ear or syntagmatic dimension). The three non- sequential codes produce 
a reversibility in the text, allowing us to break the narrative or syntag- 
matic order of sequences and experience the text’s explosion and dis- 
persal into the intertextual, into the cultural text. Sarrasmc is, then, a 
text which Barthes describes as possessing a limited plurality, against 
which lie contrasts modem, avant-garde texts which are completely 
reversible, entirely pluralized. 


WRITERLY AND READERLY TEXTS 

Barthes’s opposition between irreversible and reversible textual 
elements allows him to build up a theory concerning tlie Itnblc (read- 
erlv) text and scnpt&lc (writerly) text. There is often a tendency in 
commentary on Barthes’s work to see this opposition in a straight- 
forwardly historical manner: classical, pre -modem texts being readerly 
and thus irreversible; modem, avant-garde texts being writerly and 
thus entirely reversible. In his essay 'From Work to Text’, however, 
Barthes makes it dear that 'there can be Text" in a very old work, and 
many products of contemporary literature are not texts at all’ (RL: 57). 
The opposition, in fact, lias more to do with Barthes’s attack on the 
commodiiication of literature and the socially sanctioned association 
between what is consumable and whit is dearly communicated. As 
Barthes puts it: 'Why is the writerly our value? Because the goal of 
literary work (of literature as work) is to make the reader no longer a 
consumer, but a producer of the text’ (RL: 4). A purely readerly text, 
irreversible in all its features, leaves the reader with no productive 
work: 'instead of gaining access to the magic of the signiiier, to the 
pleasure of writing, he is left no more than the poor freedom either to 
accept or to reject the text’ (ibid.). 

Balzac’s Sarranac, as we have noted, is a partially reversible text: it 
has a degree of ‘Text’ or textualitv within it. It is a large part of the work 
of Barthes in S/Z to show how such an apparently classical text can be 
written by the reader. The conflict between what I have called the 
sequential and non -sequential codes describes precisely the possibilities 
and the limits of sudi a writing on the part of the reader. In fact, the 
brilliance of Barthes's reading is to demonstrate, in quite unexpected 
ways, the manner in which Balzac's text establishes a metatextual com- 



mcntary on Uii> very issue. Sarrasine, alter all, is eventually killed by his 
too passive acceptance of the signiliers which surround him. Ignorant of 
the cultural connotations of Italian operatic performances, he is equally 
a slave to cultural cliches concerning art, beauty and femininity. 
Sarrasine is the victim of what Barthes calls false logic or endoxal think- 
ing: the doxa is common sense, public opinion, cliche, dominant ideol- 
ogy, the idea of stable and singular signified* behind signiliers. Myths, 
as read by Barthes, involve endoxal thinking, in that they present certain 
signilieds as inevitable, natural and unchallengeable. In one episode 
Zambinella is frightened by a snake; Sarrasine kills the snake and inter- 
prets Zambinella's fright as proof pusitive of her womanhood. Endoxal 
logic, after all, would have us believe that behind signs of temerity lies 
a stable signified: femininity. Sarrasine is full of such false proofs and 
Barthes uses the ancient rhetorical term of the enthpaeae to describe 
them. An enthymeme is a syllogism (a logical proof: all men me mortal; 
Socrates a a man; thus Socrates is mortal ) but with a piece or step missing. 
Thus, as Barthes writes, Sarrasine is constantly snaring himself into false 
proofs by too quickly reaching for the obvious (in the sense of culturally 
commonplace) signified (S/Z: 167). Sarrasine, in fact, Barthes writes, 
acts like the reader of a realist novel who takes the artificial codes that 
generate the illusion of realism for reality itself. S/Z, along with every- 
thing else it is, is a further chapter in Barthes's life -long critique of real- 
ism. As he puts it: 

the “realistic' artist never places reality at the origin ot his discourse. But ont« 
and always, as tar back as can be traced, an already written real, a prospoc 
live code, along which wo discern, as tar as the eye can see. only a succcsson 
ot copies. 

(S/E 167) 

Sarrasine is a fictional character who thinks he exists in a realist world, 
which is to say he believes that the world around him is readable on a 
realist basis (signiliers hiving obvious and determinate signilieds). He 
is ignorant of the fact that the world around him, and indeed his own 
character, is part of a cultural writing, a world of pre-existent codes. 
He is rather like a visitor to |apan, the Empire of Empty Signs, who 
assumes that all signiliers have stable and clear signilieds and so reads 
every sign he encounters in this way, Idling them with his own naive 
semiotic preconceptions. 
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Balzac’s text is thus partially lisible and partially scriptible; it allows 
Barthes to indulge in a Limited rewriting. The idea of a completely 
plural text, wholly reversible, and thus demanding a complete produc- 
tivity, a complete writing on the part of the reader, would seem to be 
Barthes’s post-structuralist version of the zero-degree writing he cham- 
pioned in his lirst book, or the 'objective* writing he temporarily found 
in the novels of Robbe-Grillet. Such a purely scriptible text would 
escape endoxal logic in that it would oiler no possibility of moving out 
of the realm of the signiiier towards the closed realm of linal signilieds. 
Barthes gives the following description of such a text: 


the nctovks are many and interact, without any one erf them being able to 
surpass the rest: this text is a galaxy of signifers, rxt a structure of signrflcds; 
<t has no beginning; it is reversible; we gain access to it by several cntrarccs, 
none of which can be authxrtabvdy doclared to be the mam one; the codes it 
mobilizes extend as far as the eye can reach, they are indeterminable. 

(SW: 6^) 

The italicized phrase alludes to work by Barthes’s colleague in the Tel 
Quel group, Philippe Sollers (see Sollers 1986: 1). Sollers’s novel Drone 
is the subject of an important essay by Barthes in which it is presented 
in terms of the writer!) ideal (SW: 39-67 and Sollers 1986: 8S-1M). 
Many aspects of Sollers’s text qualify it as a radically scriptible text: it 
presents no story and is thus entirely free from the narrative (irre- 
versible) codes. It escapes the illusions of realism by recognizing that 
every object in the world is already signified, already part of the inter- 
textual. The world represented in brume, then, is not one of objects to 
be read but rather a realm of writing (or intertextualitv) w itliin which 
objects (always already signified) stand on the same level as language 
(SW: 59). Behind the world of Drome stands not an inferred reality (as 
in realistic modes of fiction) but merely further words, further lewis 
of writing. 

The most important feature, and the one which seems most dearly 
to quality Sollers’s Drome as a plural, completely reversible text, 
concerns what happens in this text to the traditional grammatical 
markers of speech. We can understand this feature of Sollers’s writing 
by returning to Barthes’s reading of Balzac and to the various moments 
in which Barthes registers a disturbance in the traditional relations 



between narrative utterance (the narrative T) and the apparent 
thoughts of the story's characters. In one example, used again to open 
his text on "The Death of the Author' , Barthes takes as a lexia the 
sentence: 'This was woman herself, with her sudden fears, her irra- 
tional whims, her instinctive worries, her impetuous boldness, her 
fussings, and her delicious sensibility' (S/Z: 172). The sentence occurs 
immediately after the episode in which Zambinella has been frightened 
by tile appearance of a snake. Barthes asks the question 'Who is 
speaking.’’. It cannot be the narrator, since he knows that Zambinella 
is a castrated man. It cannot be Sarrasine, since he is not the narrator. 
If it is Balrac, then why is he indulging in the fiction that Zambinella is 
a woman.’ And why is he here suddenly replacing his own voice for the 
voice of the narrator.’ Barthes asks: 'Who is speaking? Is it Sarrasine? 
the narrator? the author? Balrac- the -author? Bafeac-the-man? romanti 
cism? bourgeoisie? universal wisdom? The intersecting of all these 
origins creates the writing' (S/Z: 172-3). 

In such moments the traditional conventions of narration are shat- 
tered. Conventional narratives employ a narrative voice (the voice of 
tile narrator), although as readers we often infer within that voice the 
thoughts and beliefs and messages of the author. We may sometimes 
infer the voice of the author within the utterances of characters; 
however, it is crucial for traditional approaches to narrative fiction 
(and indeed all literature) to keep an ultimate separation between 
narrative voice, the utterances of characters and the inferred message 
(voice) of the author. In Barthes's example a disturbance is created in 
this order or hierarchy of voices: a disturbing process since it suggests 
that there is no longer an ability to separate the voices of the text from 
the voice of the author behind the text. Such a moment opens up the 
possibility that what is writing the text is not an ultimate, speaking 
subject (the author) but the general codes and conventions and inter- 
textual discourses which make up the cultural text. Such a cultural text 
exists prior to, and forms the foundation for, the text in question; but 
it also exists prior to the author and creates him or her as a thinking, 
writing subject. 

The possibility opened up in Barthes's example is that it is writing 
itself (the vast, intertextual realm of the cultural text) which produces 
the sentence examined here. Such a possibility positions author and 
text on the same plane: the plane of writing. The author’s voice is 
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simply that, another voice; every voice constitutes a part of the already 
written, the already said, the already read. Sollers's text, Barthes argues, 
recognizes and utilizes this radical challenge to conventional notions of 
meaning and the human subject's relation to Language. It is a text in 
which the established modes of speaking are put in question. In Drame 
the narrator is simply part of the story and the basic pronouns by which 
we mark the 'subject of speech' (T and 'he') are alternated, like the 
black-and-white pieces on a chessboard (SW: 48). The voice that 
naiTates Sollers’s Drame, in other words, does not lead us back to an 
authorial voice outside of and existing prior to the text. Sollers's narra- 
tive voice is simply part of the text and as such shatters the traditional 
methods of reading whereby we infer an authorial subject as the signi- 
fied of the text's signifying voices. 

The radically scriptible text, therefore, does more than simply 
involve the reader in writing (activating, producing) it as text. More 
profoundly, it questions very fundamental notions of language’s rela- 
tion to the human subject and of what it is to be a human subject. Such 
texts suggest that, as subjects, we are ourselves part of textuality or 
writing, the products of’ the vast codes, conventions and discourses 
which make up the cultural text within which we think and write. The 
search for an author behind the text leads, ultimately, only to further 
writing, further textuality; and yet we, as readers, are also part of that 
vast intertextual arena. Barthes's final phase of work in the 1970s is 
greatly concerned with what post- structuralist approaches to language, 
the sign and textuality do to our conventional notions of the subject 
in language. 



SUMMARY 

Iri this chapter w* have seen tow Barthes develops a theory of the text in 
which i riter textual ity disrupts established ideas concerning meaning, the 
author, the reader and ultimately the human subject itself. Barthes's textual 
analysis is. unlike structuralist approaches, unscientific, provisional and 
exists as an unrepeatable production. Contrasting the readerty with the 
writerly text. Barthes emphasizes the fact that the latter calls for a produc- 
ts writing of the text on the part of the reader. The critique of the sign 
culminates here in a celebration of signifiance, a mode of meaning which 
does no! offer a final, stable signified, but which is in process and thus 
remains within the realm of the signifies Following such theoretical moves 
within Barthes's post-structuralist work has aJ lowed us to trace the connec- 
tions between his textual analysis ot Balzac in S/Z arid his championing of 
trie contemporary fiction of Philippe Sollers. 
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NEUTRAL WRITING 

Pleasure, violence and 
the novelistic 


Bar then's writing in the 1970s increasingly resists the tendency in 
language to revert to the signified (stable meaning) and thus to under- 
mine or simply absorb writing (language on the level of the sagniher). 
Acutely aware of the violent potential within language, Barthes in 
works such as The Pleasure of the Text (1973), Roland Barthes by Roland 
Barthes (1975) and A Lover s Discourse: hapnenis (1977) developed theo- 
retical approaches to wnting texts which move ever further away from 
anything that might be described as generalized, methodological or 
even repeatable. 


DOXA AND PARA-DOXA 

Roland Barthes by Roland Barthes is a text which provides us with a host 
of stunning insights into Barthes's thinking and practice as a writer. 
Barthes stales that the book is not so much about his ideas as it is 'the 
book of my resistances to my own ideas* (RB: 119). Often this resis- 
tance involves recognizing patterns of theoretical practice in his 
previous works and then submitting such patterns to critical consider- 
ation. The most frequently discussed pattern is one which has been 
registered throughout this study so far. Barthes describes the pattern in 
the following way: 
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Everything seems to suggest that his discourse proceeds accccc ng to a two 
term dialecbc: papular opinion and its contrary. Devs ard paradox the 
stereotype ard the novation, fatigue and freshness, relirfi and disgust: / kkc{ 


I don't /Me. 


Hie Doxa here is 'Public Opinion, the mind of the majority, petit 
bourgeois* (RB: 47). Hie whole of Mythologies can be said to be a 
critique of the Doxa. And yet, as Barthes notes, all his major moves as 
a theorist and writer seem to have come from a desire to counter the 
most popular and universally accepted ideas in bourgeois or what is, by 
the 1970s, increasingly termed mass culture. Hie Doxa is that which 
has been assimilated by majority culture and has been given the appear- 
ance of Nature. Hie resistance to his own ideas involves Barthes's 
constant attempt to stop his writing from becoming naturalized, 
another example of the Doxa. In the section of the text entitled 
‘Doxa/ paradoxa' Barthes provides a condensed history of his career so 
far in which each approach has hid ultimately to be challenged and 
moved beyond in airier to resist the danger of naturalization. Hie last 
move be refers to concerns the rejection of the dream of a science of 
structuralism and its replacement by the theory of the text. However, 
Barthes notes that even this move courts the danger of naturalization, 
tiie danger that, left as a final position, the theory of the text will itself 
'degenerate into prattle’ (RB: 71). 

Recognizing such a recurrent pattern in his thinking and his work nec- 
essarily provokes Barthes into a questioning of the Doxa/paradoxa oppo- 
sition itself and a search for a 'third term’ which would ' translate’ 
(reposition) the opposition Doxa/paradoxa (RB: 69). What is that new 
translation? that ‘third term’? Hiere are many candidates in Barthes’s 
later work for this ‘third term’. In one section of' Roland Barthes be 
states quite clearly that the new' ‘mana word’ in his work is ‘the word 
"body*’ (RB: 1 30). In this chapter we shall also see other important 
new key words entering into Barthes's theoretical vocabulary: pleasure 
and hedonism are noticeable examples. However, the prime candidate 
within Roland Barthes for this new 'third term’ is the word le neutre, 
'the neutral'. In a section entitled The Neutral’, Barthes writes that the 
neutral is not a 'third term’ which resolves the conflict between Doxa 
and paradoxa but ‘the second term of a new paradigm, of which violence 
(combat, victory, theatre, arrogance) is the primary term’ (RB: 1 32-3). 



The opposition between violence and the neutral is related to 
Barthes's renewed analysis of the relation between language and power 
in the 1970s. In two essays of 197J, ‘The War of Languages’ and 'The 
Division of Languages' (RL: 106-10; 111-24), Barthes distinguishes 
between what he calls ‘encratic’ and ’acratic’ language. Encratic 
language is the language of power and is that language which imposes 
itself as natural, as Doxa. Acratic language, on the other hind, involves 
discourses which are "outside power (RL; 120). It might be difficult at 
first to understand how any language can be outside of power. We can 
best understand Barthes’s point here, however, by moving to another 
opposition within his work. 

The opposition between encratic and acratic language has relations 
to another important opposition between eenraace and icinuir. The two 
terms stand for two kinds of writing, or rather, as Barthes's 1972 essay 
’Outcomes of the Text’ makes dear, the former should be translated 
in opposition to nriting: 'iatraoce ... is not writing \eceture\, but its 
inauthentic form' (RL: 244). In SoOm Writer, Barthes adds that the 
’only reliable way of distinguishing I’ecriranee from I'ecnture" is in the 
following way; 'When language is used to transmit ideas or informa- 
tion - as in l’ecri vance - it can be summarized. When used for its own 
sake — as In T ecriture - it cannot' (SW: 84). £ dilute, or writing 
proper, for Barthes, is language which is ‘used for its own sake’ and, 
we might add, language which considers its own condition as language. 
Ecrivance, on the contrary, is language which is used as a medium to 
convey ideas. Ecrivance, which we might gloss as the language of the 
author, is assertive, it wishes to be considered as a transparent medium 
for the conveyance of singular and stable meaning. In this regard, then, 
ecrivance is the language of power; it is the language which acts on 
behalf of ideology: ecrivance seems to correspond to encratic language, 
ecriture to acratic language. 

What do these other oppositions do to help us understand Barthes’s 
violence/neutral opposition? Barthes refers, in Roland Barthes, to a 
common experience as a writer of looking back at the day’s writing 
only to feel 'a kind of fear’ generated by ’his sense of producing a 
double discourse, whose mode overreached its aim, somehow: lor the 
aim of his discourse is not truth, and yet this discourse is assertive’ (RB: 
48). While intending to produce ecriture or acratic writing, Barthes 
here finds traces of the assertive, the definitive, encratic writing 
(ecrivance) within his day’s work. He goes on: 
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This kind of cmbyrassmcnt started, fcr him. very early; he strives to master 
ft - tor otherwise he would haw to slop writing - by reminding himself that it 
is language wtveh is assertive, not he. 

(RB: 46) 

Everyone surely his experienced a similar phenomenon. An example I 
have often noticed occurs when people ask me where I was bom. The 
answer I give is the true one for me: London. Spoken as a simple, polite 
answer to a question, or even at times with an attempt at irony (‘I live 
here now, although I come from London: isn't life unpredictable?'), 
the answer can be registered by others as the expression of a wholly 
unintended arrogance, sounding, in the questioner's ears, something 
like: 4 I come from the Big Smoke!’. ‘London’, as a word, has an 
assertiveness which 1 am, as a speaker, often quite powerless to tame 
or neutralize. Language has the tendency to be assertive, violent, the 
apparent conveyor of truth and certainty, even when the speaker or 
writer intends die opposite of certainty and assertion. 

The violence which Bardies pits against what he calls 'die neutral' 
is a violence inherent within language. Barthes's writing, when viewed 
in terms of his homosexuality, is a good example of what he means by 
neutral writing. Apart from the private journals, collected togedier as 
Incidents, and published seven years after his deadi, Barthes never writes 
expliddy, definitively as a gay man. Yet Barthes’s homosexuality, in 
ways which are precisely beyond summary, hovers over and resonates 
through many oi his major texts: S/ Z, Empire of Signs, A Lorer's Discourse, 
Mythologies, even Jhe Fashion System. In a review essay on Renaud 
Camus’s Tricks, Barthes, widiout direedy involving himself as a subject, 
looks at homosexuality as a sociocultural phenomenon: 

Homosexuality shocks less, but continues to be interesting: ft is still at that 
stage of excitatcn where it provokes what might be called feats of discourse. 
Speaking of homosexuality permits those who 'aren't* to shew Vc/m open, 
liberal, arvd modem they are. and those who ‘are' to txsy witness, to assume 
responsibility, to mitato. Everycne gets busy, in different ways, whipping 
ft up. 

Yet. to proclaim yourself something is always to spesfc at the behest of a 
vengeful Other, to enter into his discourse, to argue with him. to sock from him 
a scrap of identity: "You are . . 'Yes. lam...* Ultimately, the attribute is of no 
mpartarce; what society will rot to'eratc is that I should to — nothing. 



or. mens precisely. that the axnrth/ng I am sbojld he openly expressed as 
provisional. revocable. insignificant, inessential, in a word Irrelevant. Just say 
1 am' and you will be socially saved. 

<RL: 291 -a 


Society, in its desire U> eradicate signs of otherness or difl'erence, wants 
to give a name to everything and everyone; in Rolaad Ranker, Barthes 
talks about this process in terms of being 'pigeonholed, assigned to an 
(intellectual) site, to residence in a caste’ (RB: 49). Against such a 
process Barthes gives a description of Renaud Camus's writing which, 
although it does not employ the term, is clearly related to the notion 
of neutral writing: 


Renaud Camus's Tricrts are simple. This means that they spool homosciuallty. 


but never speak about It: at ro monvent do they invoke It (that is simplicity; 
never to rivotc. rvot to let Names into language Names, the source of dispute. 


of arrogance, of msrahjlng). 


Barthes seems to have grown increasingly resistant to the process 
he was given social names, even the names of movements he 
had formerly promoted: structuralism, semiology, Marxism, psycho- 
analysis. In a 1978 essay entitled The Image’ he speaks personally of 
the experience of being socially named (of being assigned an image) and 
compares it, rather surreally, to being fried in oil like a pomme frite. 
Against such a process, Barthes punts a strategy, one clearly related to 
his notion of neutral writing, of 'thwarting the Image', corrupting 
‘language, vocabularies’. 'I have gone over', Barthes declares, 'to the 
side of the Corrupters’ (RL: 357). 

We may feel that we encounter a problem in the logic of Barthes'* 
approach here, however. There seems to be a tension in his stated 
position between the idea of neutral writing and the corruption of 
social names and images. Surely, to be a corrupter is to become 
involved in a process which includes a form of violence. We associate 
the purposeful corruption of images (the traditional term would be 
'iconocTasm') with violent conduct. The resolution of this apparent 
tension, however, takes us to the heart of Barthes's later writing. We 
should remember here that violence does not refer to challenging that 
which is false, illusory and powerful (culture, the Doxa), but rather 
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cone ems the ideological nature of language. Ideology, by the 1970$, is 
for Barthes any language which depends on what he calls the 'Name* or 
'Naming', a process we can translate as giving stable signified* to 
signifies. Barthes’s work might be associated with Marxist and left- 
wing political positions. However, by the 1970s Barthes views all 
explicitly ideological language as partaking of the violence of the Doxa 
(see RB: 104). There is no sense, Barthes argues, in making distinctions 
between dominant ideology (from the state) and subversive ideology 
(resistance to the state), since all ideological language is violent and par- 
takes of the Doxa. All ideological language is dominant (PT: 32-3). 
Neutral writing is not beyond conflict, in that it struggles against ide- 
ological language, the Doxa. However, Barthes increasingly stresses 
that such a struggle must be pitted as much against left-wing and Marxist 
language as it is against the language of 'dominant’ culture (RB: 53). 

The violence Barthes’s writing is ultimately written against can 
perhaps best be described as language that is militant. He writes: 
'Hence 1 suffer three arrogances: that of Science, that of the Doxa, that 
of the Militant’ (RB: 47). Militantly left-wing writing, or militantly gay 
(nowadays the term would be 'queer') writing, is as dependent on the 
stereotype, the Name, the illusion of the stable and unchallengeable 
signified, as it is on dominant bourgeois and petit- bourgeois culture. 
Barthes notes that what exposes a person to scandal or notoriety in 
public changes, depending on whether the discourse involved is bour- 
geois or left-wing. Bourgeois discourse is scandalized by the exposure 
of 'the sexual private life', left-wing discourse is scandalized by 'traces 
of bourgeois ideology confessed in the subject . . . passion, friendship, 
tenderness, sentimentality, delight in writing’ (RB: 82-3). Yet both 
discourses are violent, repressing certain modes of language, writing 
and behavior in favour of other, sanctioned and privileged modes. 
Bourgeois and petit -bourgeois culture share with militant left-wing and 
Marxist discourse a pigeonholing of the subject in forms of endoxal 
language: language which is frozen, imprisioning to the subject who 
seeks their freedom in and through textuality, ecriture, a w riting which 
is free of the stereotype. 

PLEASURE/HEDONISM 

Barthes’s later work is fuelled by a resistance to the orthodoxies of mass 
culture; but, more significantly, it is written against the grain of left- 



wing and Marx lit orthodoxies. It presents what Barthes styles as a 
'transgression of transgression'. An example of such a process, he 
writes, would be allowing into one's theoretical discourse 'a laud) 
oj senumenuihlj: would that not be the ultimate transgression' the trans- 
gression of transgression itself. For, after all, that would be lore: 
which would return: kit in another place’ (RB: 66). In order to avoid 
the Doxa of radical (left-wing) discourse, Barthes allows into his 
writing themes and tones (here, love and sentimentality) which are 
precisely barred by the orthodoxies of that discourse. Barthes's desire, 
therefore, is to protect writing (ecriture) from solidifying into Doxa, 
into the Name which represses and covers over plurality and difference. 
In his later work such a desire is most thoroughly associated with 
taking up apparently unfashionable positions as a writer, in particular 
the position of a personalized, individual, pleasure seeking subject. 
Barthes frequently associates such a (neutral) writing as one which 
comes from die boJj (RB: 90). The body of the writing subject is 
that, according to Barthes, which seems most scandalous to both 
bourgeois and petit -bourgeois culture (with its ideas of perversity and 
sexual deviance) and Marxist -inspired left-wing discourses (with their 
ban on the personal, the sentimental, that which is pleasurable). 
Conservative and left-wing discourses seem to conspire together to 
ban the writing subject from indulging in the pleasures and perversities 
of the body. To bourgeois culture such pleasures seem at best sell- 
indulgent and at worst sinful; to left-wing culture such pleasures 
seem to involve the writer in a reactionary, bourgeois expression 
of individuality, to return to a conservative belief in the subject (the 
body) outside of politics. Against such orthodoxies, on the right and 
the left sides of the political spectrum, Barthes defiantly takes 
post-structuralist theory and directs it at his own body and his own 
pleasures . 

In a 1975 interview, discussing The PI cosine of the Tat, Barthes 
describes the impulse which led him to concentrate on pleasure: 


Thai ward appeared in what I would call a tadical (ashen. I (oil that today's 
ntcUectual language was submitting too easily lo moralirnp imperatives that 
eliminated all rotion ot enjoyment. o( Bliss. In react on. I wanted therefore to 
rentroducc this ward within my personal range, to lilt its ccnsorViip. to 
unblock it to tin reyvess it. 

(GV: 3*1 
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As he slates in the text itself, pleasure as a theme is meant to shock 
the theory of the text out of a potential solidification, to redirect that 
theory into areas it has previously excluded from its line of vision. 
Pleasure, in this sense, is seen by Barthes as a question posed to the 
theory of the text. He writes: 


As a trrval. unworthy name (who today would caJI himself a hedonist wsth a 
straight facc?X it (pleasure] can embarrass the tot's return to morality, to 
truth: to the rrxralfty of truth: it is an oblique, a drag archer, so to sp«a< 
without which the theory ot the tcct would revert to a centered system, a 
philosophy of mearng. 

(PT:6*-6) 


In order to stop the theory of the text becoming a 'centred system* 
Barthes moves it, and thus himself as a writer, into the realm of hedon- 
ism. 

The theory of the text articulated in S/2 is not repeated in The 
Pleasure of the Text; it is, rather, submitted to what we might ctll, 
following Kristeva's term, a ' transposition* (Kristeva, 1984: 5!M>0). 
The theory of the text is still recognizable in the Pleasure of the Text , 
except that it has been moved (transposed) so that we cannot simply 
read S/Z as the 'tutor text’, the text that simply explains the latter 
text. An example comes in Barthes’s famous distinction between pleas- 
ure and bliss (plainr and jouissance ) . Barthes writes of two texts, the text 
of pleasure and the text of bliss. We cannot, however, simply translate 


HEDONISM 

Blackburn defines hedonism as the pursuit of one's pleasure as an end in 
itself ' (Blackburn 19M: 168). Such an approach is normally viewed as uneth- 
ical in that it presupposes an attention to the self at the expense of others. 
Many pleasures, however, can be found in socially positive activities: chari- 
table works, friendship, even at times teaching. To capture what is normally 
meant by the word we would have to define hedonism as the pursuit ot plea- 
sures which are individual and either anti social or lacking in social utility. 
Few ph flosophiee have ever laid claim to hedonism as a value, therefor e. and 
it is precisely this ph ilosophical and ethical taboo around the concept which 
attracts Barthes. 




such terms into the distinction between the readerly and the writerly 
texts presented in S/Z. Both pleasure and bliss have to do with 
writerly texts; however, it often appears that pleasure is to be found 
in the kind of partially reversible text exemplified by Balrac's Sairatine, 
while bliss is reserved for modem, avant-garde texts such as those 
found in the work of Sollers. The reader must be careful, however, 
since Barthes exploits to the full the subtle shifts in his writing which 
make the referent of a sentence or passage at one moment kinds of texts 
(text of pleasure, text of bliss) and at other moments modes of reading 
texts (reading os pleasure, reading ai bliss). 

Barthes, in The Measure ef the Tea, finds a way of finally refusing to 
resolve a tension which exhibits itself throughout his work: this tension 
involves the apparent need to choose between classical literature and 
avant-garde texts. Since his text is as much about an approach to 
reading as about the nature of literary texts themselves, Barthes can hold 
in suspension his commitment to the ’freshness of language’ (to the 
avant-garde's desire to break with literary stereotypes) at the same time 
as positively valuing the works of classical literature themselves. Barthes 
can perform such a balancing act since his new subject, pleasure, is by 
definition contradictory. Barthes writes at the very beginning of his text: 
'who endures contradiction without shame? Now this anti-hero exists: 
he is the reader of the text at the moment that he takes his pleasure' 
(PT: J). Pleasure, in Barthes’s hedonist handling of it, resists the 
certainties of both the conservative and the left-wing sides of social 
discourse. It lies outside of intellectual theory’s militant commitment 
to society and social reform, and yet it is also something other than 
conservative, academic criticism’s emphasis on values such as beauty 
and the passive admiration of the great works of the past. Pleasure, in 
Barthes's account, is neutral or neuter: 'it is a drift’, he writes: 


something both revokitcoary nr«d asocial, and It cannot be taken over by any 
collectivity, any mentality, any dcolcct Something neuter? N Is obvious that 
the pleasure ot the tod is scandalous: net because it is immcral but because 
ft is atopic. 

(PT:23) 


Pleasure is 'atopic' since it denies the expectations of established 
discourse, be they conservative or radical intellectual discourses. What 
is most atopic about pleasure is its anti social, anti -collective tendency. 
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T0P0S 

The ancient word tcpos. from which we derive the word topic, means 
‘commonplace*. A commonplace is. in classical rhetoric, both a received 
idea (a stereotype or clich6) but also a common place within discourse: 
to begin a children’s story with ‘Once upon a time’ is to honour a well- 
established topee. A topos then, is a Name in the manner in which 
Barthes employs that term: an established and expected element of 
discourse. 


Barthes’s reader needs to be dear on this last point, however. In 
distinguishing between pleasure in reading and bliss in reading Barthes 
sums up his contradictory position as an intellectual. Pleasure, a 
comfortable delight in reading, derives mainly from texts which are 
part of the cultural heritage: Balzac, Flaubert, Proust. Seen in this way, 
the pleasure afforded by sudi texts might seem to plug the reader into 
shared social values. However, bliss in reading is radically anti social; 
it is a kind of experience akin to sexual climax (jouissance, Barthes's 
word for bliss or what at times should be translated as ecstasy y might be 
translated into modern English as ’coming*). We might associate sex 
with a social activity (it involves more than oneself, after all). However 
jouissance or coming, for Barthes, disperses or scatters the self in a 
moment in w hich, instead of finding or communicating with ourselves, 
we lose even ourselves: 

Text of pleasure: the tot that c entente, nils, gren te euphoria: the text that 
comes frem culture arvd docs rot break with it is Inked to a ca mfortobfc prac 
ticc of reading. Text of bliss: the text that imposes a state erf loss, the text that 
discomforts (perhaps to the point of a certain borcdcmX unsettles the reader's 
histcncaJ. cultural, psychological assuipticns. the consistency of his tastes, 
values, memories, brngs to a crisis his relaton with language. 

(PT: 14) 

The approach to the text Barthes presents in The Pleasure of the Text 
inhabits both of these apparently opposed states (the pleasure of the 
text, the bites of the text) without choosing between them. The reader 
presented (or imagined) in Barthes’s text is a self consciously contra- 
dictory subject: ‘he enjoys the consistency of his seliliood (that is, his 




THE SUBJECT 

Traditionally, reference to the subject invokes the notion of 'the conscious 
cx thinking subject', the self or ego of the individual human being (Hawthorn 
1992: 180-2). Philosophy since Plato has paid great attention to the subject, 
often positing it (like Barthes’s traditional author) as the centre and origin 
of meaning. In structuralism. and especially post structuralism, however, 
this traditional privileging of the subject comes under attack. In post- 
structuralist work the subject begins to be seen as something constructed 
either by dominant ideology or by language. Theorists following the former 
path are influenced by Marxist thought in particular the work of Louis 
Althusser {1916-93), while those following the latter path are generally influ- 
enced by the psychoanalytical theories of Jacques Lacan <1931-61). Freud 
had presented a majar challenge to traditional notions of the subject by 
developing an account of the Unconscious. In Freud, the Unconscious is at 
once unknown to the subject and yet is the source of that subject's actions, 
desires, familial and social relations. A disturbing gap or split emerges 
within the subject with the advent of psychoanalysis. Lacan’s theories con- 
centrate around a rereading of Freud in the light of modern linguistics and 
culminate in Lacan's famous assertion that the Unconscious is structured 
like a language. In post structuralist theories influenced by Lacan the sub- 
ject is seen as the product of language. The subject is no longer the source 
and origin of human action and thought, but rather a site in which lan- 
guage’s presence is felt. This point can be reinforced by considering the 
nature of the grammatical Subject In a sentence the Subject is 'a word or 
group of words constituting the - ncminatrve' to a finite verb' (OfD); the 
Subject governs the predicate of the sentence. In the comrron sentence 
1 love you*, the Subject is the word T. Post-structuralists like Bart Ives are 
fond of asserting that there is nothing behind or beyond the subject seen 
in this grammatical sense. We may like to think, for example, that when we 
say 1 lone you* we are expressing a unique and purely personal emotion (the 
meaning of the subject traditionally conceived). We are. low ever, merely 
repeating a necessary sentential construction: subject before predicate, 
predicate before objecL We are also, of course, producing what is perhaps 
the most overused of all cliches. The subject here, loses itself in language, 
■s constructed by and through language. For post-structuralism all lan- 
guage wcrks in this way. The source of meaning is not the human subject 
but language working in and through the subject. 
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pleasure) and seeks its loss (that is, his bliss). He is a subject split twice 
over, doubly perverse’ (PT: 14). It is in statements such as these that 
Barthes begins to articulate fully what he means by hedonism. Barthes’s 
hedonistic approach to the text is not an approach which narcissbtically 
serves the individual subject, os left-wing intellectual theory might 
suppose, since it is an approach in which, at the very moment of bliss, 
of jouissance, the subject dissolves, is lost. As Barthes puls the issue in 
Roland Barthes: ‘today the subject apprehends himself elsewhere, and 
“subjectivity* can return at an oilier place on the spiral: deconstructed, 
taken apart, shifted, without anchorage: why should 1 not speak of 
“myseir since this "mv” is no longer "the selfT (RB: 168). Barthes here 
articulates succinctly, if densely, a major feature of post -structuralist 
theory: the deconstruction or dismantling of the traditional notion of 
the human subject. 

At the end of the List chapter we saw how an avant -garde writer like 
Sollers plays with the pronominal subject of his sentences, shilling 
between lirst-person (T) and third-person (‘he’) like the black-and- 
white pieces on a chessboard. The effect of such writing is to disturb 
the traditional notion of a singular, nun linguistic subject behind the 
text. Barthes uses a similar technique in Roland Barthes , shifting between 
T, ‘lie’ and 'R.B.’ Such pronouns are not signs of his authorial, non- 
linguistic presence behind the text but are, rather, what Roman 
jakobson (1896-1982), a linguist and structuralist critic who was highly 
influential on Barthes’s thinking, calls 'shifters’. The T or the ‘lie’, or 
indeed the proper name of the sentence, can refer to more than one 
referent, depending on its context. Such pronominal subjects shift their 
reference, creating the kind of decentred meaning, or sdgniiiance, we 
saw Barthes noting in his reading of Balzac's Sarcasm* . Barthes, in Roland 
Barthes , gives a neat, if prosaic, example of this effect when he refers 
to the receipt of a postcard which reads: 'Monday. Returning tomorrow. 
Jean Louts*. Barthes 'marvels at discovering in so simple an utterance 
the trace of those double operators, shijtcrs , analyzed by Jakobson’. 
He goes on: 


rf Jean Louis knows perfectly well who he is and on wtioft day ho is wnting, once 
his message is in my hands ii is entirely uncertain: which Monday? which Jean 
Louts? How would I be able to tefl. snee from my point of vkw I must instanthy 
choose between mere than one Jean Louis and several Mondays? Though 
coded, to speak only of the moot famil-y erf these operators, the sh/ftcr thus 



appcvys as a cctnplcx mcarvs - furnished by language itself of breaking 
cccthtvj neat ion. 



Bliss (juuissancc), for Barthes, involves a loss of stable subjecthood 
in language. It involves a moment in which the reader as subject and 
the author as object dissolve into the realm of textuality: 'there is not, 
behind the text', Barthes writes of this moment, 'someone active 
(the writer) and out front someone passive (the reader); there is not 
a subject and an object’ (PT: 16). Such a moment of bliss dissolves 
and disperses the reader's self into language, into textuality: it is an 
'asocial' moment which does not, however, involve a 'recurrence to 
the subject (subjectivity)': "everything is lost, integrally' Barthes states 
(PT: 19). The sexual, bodily metaphor of jouissance, or 'coming', is 
tempered in Barthes’s writing precisely towards such an experience of 
loss rather than consolidation or assertion of self: 'bliss is the system 
of reading, or utterance, through which the subject, instead of estab- 
lishing itself, is lost, experiencing that expenditure which is, properly 
speaking, bliss’ (GV: 206). 

The moment of bliss for the reader, it is important to note, occurs 
when that reader is confronted with writing which does not reproduce 
the Doxa, the stereotype. To be confronted with the Doxa, the stereo- 
type, is to be placed in a situation in which one’s subjecthood is called 
into question; Barthes's comments on the discourse of homosexuality 
cited earlier are a testament to this process. To be confronted with 
the text of bliss is to experience, at least for Barthes, a release from the 
troubling illusion of a singular subjecthood that is capable or desirous 
of choice and ideological allegiance. The moment of bliss, in other 
words, occurs when the subject is confronted with language that undoes 
the social question of identity ('Are you? ...'), when the subject 
escapes into a language which denies the possibility of a statement of 
identity ('I am . . .’). Conservative and left-wing discourses depend on 
the traditional notion of the subject in order to disseminate the stereo- 
type or Doxa. The text of bliss, however, disturbs such a process: 
‘What is overcome, split', by such texts, Barthes argues, 'is the moral 
unify that society demands of every human product' (PT: 31). In many 
ways, therefore, Barthes's argument in The Pleamre of the Ten can 
be related bach to his lirst book, Wrtun/j Degree Zero, since the text of 
bliss is, ultimately, something which presents the reader with what is 
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radically new (fresh, beyond diche or repetition). The text of bliss, we 
might say, is a text which has not yet been acculturated and thus 
speaks outside of the social demand for the Name, for single identity 
(PT: 40-1). One of the major differences between Barthes's account 
of the ‘new’ here and in Writing Degree Zero , however, is the recogni- 
tion that every text of bliss is so only in the present moment in which 
it is read. Taking up the emphasis placed on the reader’s production of 
the text in works such as 5/2, Barthes here stresses that the text 
of bliss (and thus the experience of bliss in relation to a text) is unre- 
peatable, can only occur in a present time outside of history or any 
systematic language. Barthes’s view of the avant-garde is clear: ‘the 
avant-garde is that restive language which is going to be recuperated’ 
(PT: S4). But what is also clear in such a theory is how far Barthes 
himself has moved from any attempt to produce a general, methodo- 
logical, communicable model of reading. Barthes’s bodily, pleasure- 
filled, occasionally orgasmic account of reading in The Pleasure of the Text 
is as far away as one can imagine from the structuralist ideal of a science 
of literature, or indeed from any theoretical position one might call 
general. Barthes’s work of the 1970s, with its emphasis on a mode of 
writing which attempts to avoid the violence of the Doxa and the 
Name, challenges our very sense of what ’theoretical’ writing is, since 
it begins to occupy a place in which distinctions between kinds of 
writing (fictional and non -fictional, novelistic and critical) break down. 

A NOVELISTIC TEXT? 

In a 1978 essay on Proust, Barthes wonders whether he will eventually 
leave theory behind in favour of the writing of a novel (RL: 289) and 
there has been a good deal of speculation about how far Barthes’s plans 
(or at least desire) to write his ’utopian novel’ had developed by the 
time of his death. What can be know n for sure, however, is that Barthes 
in the latter part of his life began to distinguish clearly between the 
traditional novel genre and a form of writing he called the ’novelistic’. 
In a 1973 interview, playing on the meaning of the word essay in terms 
of <i test or an experiment , Barthes states that: ’my writings are already 
full of the novelistic* (GV: 176). Barthes rather famously asserts, at the 
beginning of his Roland Barthes, that: ’It must all be considered as if 
spoken by a character in a novel’ (RB: 1). In a 1975 interview he 
describes Roland Barthes in the following way: 



It's a novel but not a boar apt y. The dctcrjr is rot the same. It’s intcl cclua 7 
novelistic - rrovetistk: tor two reasons. First of all. many of the fragments 
concern the novclistic surface of bfc. and in additOT. what is presented cc 
staged m these fragments is an image rcpertorc: i.c.. the very discourse of the 
novel The fcccfr's discourse is novdistic rather than intellectual . . . 

(GV: 223} 


If there can be degrees of such a concept, then Barthes's Fragments d'un 
Jt scours amour cux (1977), translated in English as A Lores’ s Discourse- 
Fragments, is the molt novelist*: of all his works. Hie due to tint text's 
novclistic quality as writing comes in Barthes's use in the quotation 
above ol the term image repertoire. 

Barthes’s Lora's Discourse is structured around eighty figures arranged 
in alphabetical order. These figures arise in the mind of the amorous 
subject like 'the printout of a code'; they are the intertextual elements 
of the lover's discourse. Barthes writes that 'the amorous subject draws 
on the reservoir (the thesaurus') of figures, depending on the needs, 
the injunctions, or the pleasures of his image-repertoire' (LD: 6). 

The fundamental irony of the amorous subject is already contained 
in these observations. Love, that supposedly most personal of emotions, 
is experienced by the subject in terms of the emergence of scraps of 
code deriving from something as general and impersonal as a thesaurus, 
a dictionary even. The reason the subject does not immediately recog- 
nize this irony, that his or her apparently personal responses are part of 
a general lexicon of figures, involves the psydioanalytical background 
of the idea of the "image -repertoire'. 

THE IMAGE-REPERTOIRE 

The image -repertoire is Barthes’s version of Lacan’s term l imagmane, 
the Imaginary, a concept related to Lacan's most famous revision ol 
Freud, 'the mirror stage'. 

In episode after unconnected episode or, to use Barthes's term, inci- 
dent after unconnected incident, Barthes presents the image-repertoire 
or Imaginary of the amorous subject. Hie lover's discourse, which is 
always directed at the ’you’, the beloved object, is a text, a weave of 
intertextual traces from literature, psychology, philosophy, religion, 
music and personal experience. Yet we might ask the question, if this 
discourse is part of the Imaginary, a fiction which Barthes at one point 
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THE IMAGINARY AND THE MIRROR STAGE 

In Lacan's assay, known in its abbreviated form as 'The Mirror Stage (Lacan 
1989: 1-7). the human child begins without a sense of self or even of the 
differences between its own body and the other bodies around it. The 
child s body at this stage, as Elizabeth Grosz puts it. is 'an uncoordinated, 
discrete assemblage of parts exhi biting no regulated organization or 
internal cohesion' (Grosz: 44). The rrurror stage is Lacan’s term for the 
manner in which live child comes to assemble a sense of unity of self. 
This sense of a unified self or ego comes frcm others, either live reflected 
image of the sell in the mirror or the body of the mother. The crucial point 
is that the unified ego or self is predicated on an image (something other, 
outside of, the still dependent and uncoordinated body of the child). 
As Lacan states: the important point is that this form situates the agency 
of the ego. before its social determination, in a fictional direction, which will 
always remain irreducible for the individual alone . . .' (Lacan 196& 2). 
The mirror stage, therefore, begins that process in which we imagine (on 
the basis ot an internalized image) that we are unified in our bodies and 
unified as subjects in time. The Imaginary, therefore, involves the fiction 
we have of ourselves as a unified subject, the greatest part of the fiction 
resting in the fact that we construct this idea of a unified self from images 
outside of ourselves, from Otherness. There is a great loss or gap in the 
Imaginary, therefore: our irrwage of ourselves seems to be fictional and to be 
based on loss or a gap in our selves. Society, of course, radically intensifies 
this gap in our adult lives by offering us a host of images upon which to 
constitute our ficttons of self, ft would be possible, on this basis, to analyse 
the Imaginary of the housewife, the businessman, the professor, the movie 
star, the politician, the social rebel and. as Barthes does, the lover. 


compares to madness (LD: 121), why does Barthes write a text which 
is apparently motivated by a desire to defend it? Barthes begins his text 
by noting tint the lover’s discourse 'is spoken, perhaps, by thousands 
of subjects . . . but warranted by no one: it is completely forsaken by 
the surrounding languages: ignored, disparaged, or derided by them’. 
He goes on to argue that it is precisely because of this social exile that 
the lover’s discourse becomes a passible site for ‘attirmalion’: ‘That 
affirmation is', be adds, 'the subject of the book which begins here’ 
(ID: 1). 




We have spent some time in this chapter remarking on the manner 
in which Barthes, in his later work, purposefully lakes up positions and 
themes which are sidelined by radical intellectual theory. Even with 
such knowledge, however, the logic of this opening passage might 
strike us as less than evident. Is it really the case that a discourse which 
lias been forsaken needs to be affirmed? Could it not be the case that 
the lover's discourse has been forsaken purely and simply because it n 
'unreal'? It could certainly be argued that it is by encouraging us to fall 
in love (to fall into the Imaginary of the loving subject) that society is 
able to divert our energies, energies which could otherwise be 
employed in more rebellious actions. It is almost indisputable that the 
discourse of love allows modern capitalism to turn us into compliant 
consumers. 

Why does Barthes write a text which seeks to affirm the lover's 
discourse? The first point that needs to be made with regard to such a 
question is that Barthes's lover, the figure who says T in lias text, does 
not experience love as an affirmation but as a loos, a series of frustra- 
tions, anxieties, suspensions, anticipations and neurotic quests after an 
always elusive positive meaning to trivial signs. Barthes’s lover is a 
reader of signs, a semiotician in love (as many, if not all, lovers are), 
who constantly searches for signs that the other (the beloved) partici- 
pates in tlie Imaginary, the fiction of the lover’s self. However, since 
the loved one is Other to the lover's Imaginary, such a quest for positive 
signs can only lead to inevitable disappointment, frustration and loss. 

The incessant search for signs of requited love (one might say signs 
of a shared image -repertoire) is matched by the lover's need to present 
signs of his love, to convince the loved one, or the image of the loved 
one, that the lover's Imaginary is real or, rather, connected to the 
‘Real’: 


I mare iryself cry, in order to prove to myself that my grief is not an ilhison: 
tears are signs, rot ciprcssons. By my tears, I tell a story. I produce a myth ot 
grief, and henceforth I adjust myself » it: I can live with it Because. By 
weeping, I give nv/selt an emphatic interlocutor who recent! the ‘truest ot 
messages, that ot my Body, not ot my speech 

<LD: 162) 

Tlie amorous subject, the T of Barthes's text, is a character in his own 
novel; or rather, the T of A Lota's Discount is a character in a novel (of 
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unrequited love, of the frustration of the Imaginary coining up against 
tiie Real) who wishes to be a diameter in another novel (in which the 
Imaginary becomes the Real). Barthes, in an interview, talks about his 
decision not to write ’a treatise on amorous discourse’; this, he says, 
'would have been a kind of lie (I no longer aspired to any claims of 
scientific generality for my work)’. In the place of sudi a treatise, Barthes 
diose to write a ’feigned’, ’fabricated’ ’discourse of a lover. Who is not 
necessarily myself . ’The result', Barthes goes on to say, is: 'a composed, 
feigned, or, if you prefer, a "pieced- together* discourse (the result of 
montage)’ <GV: 284-S). 

A Lora's Discourse is a novelistic text. It is a text whidi presents a 
fictional character (intertexually compiled out of pieces of literary, 
philosophical, experiential and other kinds of discourse) whose condi- 
tion it is to live in a novelistic fiction wishing that they lived in another 
kind of fiction. The results of such a text are complex. On one level, 
Barthes’s writing of the lover’s discourse fully exposes the illusory, 
mythological nature of the discourse of love. At the same moment, 
however, Barthes’s text treats its character (the discourse of love, the 
T that says T love you') with love, allirms it, retrieves it from its 
intellectual rejection. The result is to present a text whidi demon- 
strates the fictional, deluded nature of amorous discourse while 
avoiding the violence of an explicit demythologizing critique. A Lora's 
Discourse is an embodiment of Barthes’s neutral w riting and the contra- 
dictions such a writing embraces: suspended between a militant 
language which would debunk the lover’s discourse and a conservative 
language which would sentimentalise and naturalize it, the text 
presents its reader with a disturbing yet pleasurable mirror. The reader 
of A Lora's Discourse identifies with the implicit critique of a major 
cultural myth at the same time that they identify with the T (the char- 
acter) who speaks the discourse of that myth. The result is that we 
are challenged in our own relation to the discourse of love without 
being offerel the consolation of a definitive, objective theory of that 
discourse. 



SUMMARY 

Barthes’*: work of this period shows him moving to a form ot writing which, 
while still informed by radical theoretical ideas and positions, resists 
method and begins to disturb the boundary* between rational and non- 
fictional writing. Increasingly conscious of the stereotypical and thus 
repetitive nature of radical political arid intellectual discourse, Barthes 
explores modes of writing which refuse to counter the Doxa {naturalized 
language) with a paradoxical demystifi caton. Incorporating unfashionable 
subjects like k>ve. sentiment and pleasure into his writing, Barthes pushes 
the theory of live text into a more bodily realm, a hedonistic pleasure of the 
text Such developments lead to modes of writing that are better described 
as novelist i than theoretical. 
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MUSIC AND 
PHOTOGRAPHY 


Many readers whose first priority is the visual rather than the literary 
aits come to Barthes through his work on photography and cinema. 
Barthes's work on music is highly significant to those working within 
that field. This chapter looks at Barthes's contribution to these areas 
and in so doing prepares the ground lor the next chapter's examina- 
tion of Barthes’s last book. Camera LuaJa. 

THE GRAIN OF THE VOICE: BARTHES 
ON MUSIC 

In the 1970s Barthes wrote a number of essays on music which incor- 
porate the key concepts of his w ork of this period and in so doing offer 
an illuminating and fresh perspective on those concepts. ‘Musica 
Practica' , published in 1970, is a good example. In this essay Barthes 
promotes a view of music as performance which can be dearly related 
to the major arguments of S/Z. Depreciating the increasing cultural 
tendency to consume professional music in a recorded form, Barthes 
promotes an active engagement with music which clearly relates to his 
theories of the writerly text. Barthes asks: 'What is the use of com- 
posing if it merely confines the product in the endosure of the concert 
or the solitude of radio reception? To compose is, at least by tendency, 
to offer for doing, not to offer for hearing but for writing' (RF: 265). 
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Such a distinction, between active performance of a musical score 
and passive consumption of a musical performance, leads in later essays 
of the decade into a privileging of the amateur as opposed to the profes- 
sional. Barthes was, from his early childhood, a dedicated amateur 
musician. Various essays of the latter part of the decade, many of them 
oriented towards a positive assessment of the music of Robert 
Alexander Schumann (1810-56), promote an amateur performance of 
music which lias dear relations to Barthes’s theories of the productive, 
reversible reading of texts. Barthes writes in his 1979 essay 'Loving 
Schumann’: ’nowadays listening to music is dissociated from its prac- 
tice: many virtuosus, listeners, en maae: but as for practitioners, 
amateurs - very few' (RF: 294). 

In The Pleasure of the Text Barthes had commented on the sad fact 
that, according to oilkial statistics, only hall’ of the French nation now - 
adays read books. This fact is a regrettable one for Barthes, but not 
because of the usual bourgeois moralistic notions of the edifying 
nature of reading. It is not to be regretted that people are less and less 
exposed to literature's apparent moral lessons, but rather that more 
and more people are alienated from the bodily, potentially ecstatic 
pleasures of the text. Barthes's promotion of active reading mirrors 
his remarks on the performance of music. His celebration of an amateur 
production of music is, similarly, concerned with a bodily, engaged, 
active relation to music which is pitted against the increasing 
commodilication of art in a mass culture. The mass culture of recorded 
music and professional performances aired through national, and now 
global, media (such as radio and television) threatens to produce a 
purely passive reception of music. It also threatens to eradicate music's 
equivalent to what Barthes calls signiliance. Signifiance provides the 
reader or musical performer /listener with a signifier, rather than a 
clear signified; it demands a bodily, active response rather than a passive 
reception of an already stable and, if we can use this term, ’packaged’ 
meaning. 

Barthes explains on a number of occasions what lie means by signi- 
fiance in music by comparing two singers. Charles Panzera, a 'singer 
of French art songs’ popular between the two world wars, had given 
Barthes singing lessons in the late 1930s. Panzera, unfortunately, 
'stopped singing at the very advent of the long-playing record’ (RF: 
280). In contrast, the professional singer Dietrich Fischer-Dieskau was 
a dominant force in the post-war era of recorded classical music. 



Richer- Dicikau’s singing voice, Barthes argues, is professionalized, 
‘expressive, dramatic, eatoaoaalljr dear' and thus is perfectly suited to 
a culture which wants its music as a product. Barthes writes: 

this cu Here, defried by the eiteison at listening and the d sapeearanre ot 
bfactcc (no mare amateur performers). is oMcr ter art. for music, provided 
that such art and such music be cCar. that they translate' an emoton and 
represent a signified (the poem’s 'moaning'): an art wtiich vaccinates enjoy 
ment (by reducing it to a hno*n. coded emotion) and reconciles the subject 
with what, in music, can £e saitt with what is said of it. predicatively. by the 
Academy. byCrHicism. by Opinion. 

<*f.m 


Rscher- Diedcau provides a signified, a musical performance which 
conveys the professional and cultural idea of music perfectly. In this 
sense his singing communicates the Doxa, the general opinion of what 
music is and should be. There is no room in such a form of music for 
die ngnilier, for signiilancc viewed as a pleasurable, at times blissful 
production of music in the listener. Panzera's art of singing, on the 
contrary, does provide signifiance, a quality that in music Barthes terms 
‘the grain of the voice'. 

For Barthes the grain of the voice comes from the singer’s or musi- 
cian’s body. It is a concept which emerges from the general valorization 
of the bodily text which we noted in die last chapter. Barthes defines 
die concept through a distinction between the pheno-texl and the geno- 
text taken from the work of Julia Kristen. The grain of the voice, for 
Bardies, is precisely this language of the body (geno-text) which mod- 
em, professionalized music seeks to eradicate from its performance. 
Barthes's focus on this concept in music, while important in itself, also 
helps us to recognize the connections between his writing on literature 
and his work on photography. The connection involves a developing 
concern with elements of the text which emerge from and affect the 
body. Such elements cannot be contained within or captured by textual 
structures or within critical methodologies. They constitute a surplus or 
supplement which lie precisely outside of all available structures. 
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PHENO-TEXT AND GENO-TEXT 

K/isteva's distinction between pheno-texl and geno-text goea some way 
to explain what Barthes means by the bodily text. In Krfetevtf* work o I the 
late 1S6Ce and early 1970s she distinguishes between the Symbolic and 
the Semotic. The Symbolic, a concept taken from Lacan, is discourse which 
is logical, involved in clear communication, and which, therefore, is the 
language of dominant society. The psychological subject for Kristeva. 
however, is split between this language and a bodify relation to language 
which sterns from the early phases of childhood, before the subject has 
learnt the official languages of society. Before entering into the Symbolic 
Order, the child-subject is a site of drives, impulses and bodily rhythms. 
This is the Semiotic (/e s&nto&iq ue) and. for Kristeva. it remains the great 
resource for wtiat she calls the poetic. Radical literature and art (Kristeva’s 
poetic language) attempts to tap into the Semiotic and thus puncture 
the transparent, naturalized and repressive language of the Symbolic. The 
conflict between the Symbolic and the Semiotic is registered in terms of an 
attack on logic, the rupture of official genres and discourses through 
rhythmic and other pre logical modes of expression (see Kristeva 198i). 
In Kristeva’s opposition, the pheno text is that part of a text which com- 
municates through and abides by the languages ot the Symbolic Order. 
The geno-text is that part ot some texts which can be felt through 
the pheno* text, puncturing, rupturing and disturbing the clear passage of 
communication. Ho text can directly present the geno-text or the force 
of the Semiotic, since this is a force which is prior to language itself. The 
geno text can. however, be (ett in certain texts which resist the dominance 
of the Symbolic Order. 


PHOTOGRAPHY AND THE THIRD MEANING 

Barthes’s early work on photography can be read in relation to the 
critique of naturalized codes in his Mythologies. Essays such as ‘The 
Photographic Message’ (1961) and ’Rhetoric of the Image* (1964) 
attempt to Apply to photographic images Barthes’s semiological 
approach to cultural myths. The key problem for Barthes in such 
an application is that the photograph does not appear to produce its 
messages in the same manner as other, text dependent cultural 
messages. There is, as Barthes notes, something revolutionary about 




THE REFERENT 

The retc rent is a problematic and much discussed concept in rrodern lin- 
guistics. It concerns what a sign or group ot signs refer to: the referent ot 
the word Tree’, for example, would be the actual tree or trees to which the 
sign Tree* referred. We have already seen, however, that after Saussure 
the referential idea of language, the idea that language doe* actually, 
directly and naturally refer to things in the world, is vie*ed as mistaken. The 
sign, as we saw in Chapter 3. is arbitrary. There is no actual (necessary, nat- 
ural) referential relation between the sign Tree’ and actual things in the 
world we call trees. It should be noted, however, that rejecting the idea 
of a direct (natural, necessary) referentiality in words does not mean that 
tanguage cannot (conventionally, even systematically) refer to things in the 
world. The words in this boc*, for example, refer to a number of things in 
the world. The point is that the referentiality we are talking about here is 
conventional rather than natural, arbitrary rather than necessary, mediated 
rather than literal. Barthes's lifelong critique of analogy stems from this 
recognition of the arbitrary nature of language. Barthes’s semiologica! pro 
cedure in works such as Mythoiogiti and The fashion System could be 
described in the following way: a critique of presumed analogies; a demon- 
stration that the apparent referent of signs and sign-systems is always cul- 
tural rather than natural; a demonstration that the referent is always 
scmewhere else than it is believed to be: and. fnal fy. a demonstration that 
the referent is constructed and ideological rather than natural. 


the photograph in the his tor)* of human signs. This revolutionary 
element concerns the photograph's apparent production of a 'message 
without a code ' (RF: 5). Text-hosed messages, Barthes argues, depend 
upon analogy, an apparent correspondence or comformity between 
signs and their referent. 

Photography presents a potential problem for Barthes in his semio- 
logical phase, however, in that photographs do seem, unlike other 
signs, to have an actual referent. Other signs depend on a code, a move- 
ment between denotative and connotative meaning. In such signs what 
is presented as the relerent is actually the denotative message which 
allows for the often implicit communication of a connotative message. 
Sudi signs are coded because they have at least two levels of meaning 
or signification. Photographs, on the other hand, seem to present us 
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with a referent which is not coded. How can we argue that what is 
presented in a photograph is merely a denotative message which 
conceal* a connotative message? Surely, what is presented in a photo- 
graph exists or existed in precisely the manner in which it is captured 
by the camera? Surely, therefore, whit a photograph presents is a 
referent in the strictest sense of the term? All other arts, it would seem, 
generate or create their referent. Even apparently ‘realist* forms of art, 
as we have seen, rely on the available codes and conventions to produce 
the illusion of a literal referent. Photography, however, seems merely 
to capture, without creating it in a new form, the literal referent it then 
represents as a photographic image. The photographic image (referent) 
seems uncoded in that it has not been created (in and through the codes 
of an artificial form) but merely captured. It is an image, apparently, 
without a code. 

We have, in fact, already seen Barthes finding coded messages 
(connotative meanings) within photographs. In Mythologies Barthes's 
discussion of the photograph of the young French soldier does more 
tlian simply demonstrate the codedness of such an image, it also demon- 
strates that it is precisely in the strength of such an image's denotative 
power that ideology does its naturalizing work. In ‘Rhetoric of the 
Image' Barthes presents another telling demvthologizing reading of 
the use of a photographic image in an analysis of an advertisement 
for the Panzani food company. Such an advertisement deploys the 
referent, the pure denotative message of the image, to naturalize its 
cultural and ideological meanings: 

the denoted image naturalizes the symbol k: message. it mates Vinocenf the 
very dense { especially in afrertisng) semantic artifice of ccnrotation; 
although the Panzani poster is full of ’symbols.* there nonetheless remains in 
the photo^aph a kind of natixa! being there of the objects. insofar as the literal 
message is sufficient: nature seems to produce the represented scene quite 
spontaneously ... the absence of a code dc mtellectualiies the message 
because it seems to institute in nature the signs of culture. 

(RF: 34) 

The Panzani advertisement is extremely coded: it assembles together 
packets of pasta and rice, tins of sauce, and natural products such as 
vegetables, and places them in an open string-bag out of which these 
products (cultural and natural) seem to be pouring (for the image itself. 



see IMT: image XVII). It is not difficult to repater the connotations of 
Naturalness, Health, Iulianicity (as Barthes calls it) in such an image. 
However, it is also true that these objects existed in this formation as 
thev were being photographed. Like the image of the young French 
soldier, the connotations of the image can also be naturalized by 
reference to their literal, referential existence. 

Barthes's response to the apparent uncoded nature of the photo- 
graphic image (its pure denotation) is complex and has at least two dis- 
cernible aspects. The lirst aspect can be said to involve the extreme care 
with which Barthes treats the question of the photographic referent: in 
short, he takes care to treat the question as a question. He repeatedly 
refers to the idea of the literal (uncoded) photographic referent as a 
myth, something commonly assumed rather than a fact about photog- 
raphy (RF: 7, 21). Barthes, in 'Rhetoric of the Image', takes great pains 
to explain that even if we could establish a literal level of the photo- 
graphic image, this would not concern what people commonly mean 
by the literal referent. The common or ‘mythical’ assumption is that 
photographs present us with the literal object itself, what Barthes calls 
die ‘being there' of die object. However, as Barthes makes dear, all 
images, however coded, can be said to testify to the bang there of the 
object they represent. We presume the being there of die object of a 
drawing from life, no matter how stylized that drawing may be. It is 
not that the photographic image is a better or purer mode of repre- 
sentation than, say, drawing, painting or dnema; rather, the photo- 
graphic image has its uniqueness in the fact diat it presents an image 
that once existed as it is represented. The photographic image, in this 
sense, presents us with what Barthes calls the ‘haring been there' of the 
object. The photographic image, thit is to say, seems to have a deno- 
tative or literal thereaea, but it is always in the past, before the time of 
its viewing. Barthes writes: 


it is on the level ot this dented message or message without a code that we 
can fully understand the photograph's reef onren'ily. its unreality is that of the 
he/e. for the photograph is nc«er experienced as an illusion, it is in no way a 
iveseore. and we must deflate the magical character et the photographic 
mage: and its reality is that of herring Been Were, for in every photograph there 
■s the always stupefying evidence oh. this is haw if was: we then possess, by 
seme precious miracle, a reality from wtveh we are sheltered. 

(RF: 33) 
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Barthes’s comments here suggest a problem far mure complex than the 
question of whether photographs are literal in their mode of represen- 
tation, and they open up questions of the temporality (relation to time) 
of photography which will play a major part in Camera Luada. 

The second aspect of Barthes’s approach to the question of photog- 
raphy and the referent concerns the manner in which semiology allows 
him to avoid a hasty or simplistic resolution of the question. Since the 
focus of semiology is on the manner in which culture employs images 
and texts to convey ideological (second -order) meanings, Barthes can 
direct most of his efforts into analyzing how the apparent literal level 
of photographic images are utilized for the purpose of generating 
second-order meanings, or connotations. Thus, the need to resolve the 
question is lessened for Barthes, since his focus is directed primarily at 
tlie manner in which photographs are used rather than what they are 
in essence. Barthes’s emphasis in this period of his work, in other 
words, is on the myth surrounding the idea of analog) 1 and reference, 
rather than on whether purely analogical messages actually exist. 

The question of the referent in photography comes bach in a 
different form when we move on to Barthes's later work. In his essay 
'The Third Meaning: Research Notes on Several Eisenstein Stills’ 
(1970) Barthes’s concern has shifted from a strictly semiological focus 
to one which bears the hallmarks of his celebration of the reversible 
text in S/Z. Barthes here looks at stills from films such as Battleship 
Potemkin and Iran the Terrible by the Russian film-maker Sergei Eisenstein 
(1898-1948). The theory of the text elaborated in S/Z and developed 
in The Pleasure of the Text provides an illuminating framework for 
reading this essay. Barthes signaled on a number of occasions his 
preference for photography over cinema (see, for example, RL: 
345-9). Cinema for Barthes seems to equate to the readerly, irre- 
versible text. Its dependence on the narrative codes and the manner in 
which it generates a passive identification in its viewers make cinema 
a medium which, for Barthes, lias little relation to the radically plural 
text, to signifiance and thus to a productive, potentially blissful 
(re)writing on the part of the audience (for a good discussion of Barthes 
on cinema, see Burg in 1996: 161-76, reprinted in Rabate 1997: 
19-31). Isolating stills (individual frames) from Eisenstein's films, how- 
ever, allows Barthes, paradoxically, to locate what he calls the 'filmic’ 
within Eisenstein's work. It seems that for Barthes the 'filmic’ must 
resist chronology, narrative and the development of character and plot 



which mow commentators would describe as the essence of filmic or 
cinematic- art. What Barthes means by the 'filmic', however, is some- 
thing which functions like the radical textuality of avant-garde 
literature, resisting narrative and chronology and involving the reader 
in a pleasurable, open, unending engagement with the signifier and 
thus signiltance. 

Barthes's way of describing the 'filmic' element of Eisenstein’s stills 
is to distinguish three levels of meaning within them. The informa- 
tional level of the still involves what it directly communicates. The 
symbolic- level of meaning involves the reader or viewer in the more 
complicated social symbolisms involved in a still. In the still from ha n 
the Terrible with which Barthes begins his analysis, for example, the 
young tsar's head is showered with gold by two courtiers. The symbolic 
level of such a still involves a complex array of symbolic codes oper- 
ating within society: gold as a sign of wealth, of initiation, of social 
exchange. These symbolic levels of meaning are obviously the conno- 
tative meanings of the still in question and they can all be named and 
discussed through the semiological method of reading developed by 
Barthes in the 1960s. 

Barthes does not finish his reading of such images at this level of 
symbolic- meaning, however. He calls the symbolic meaning we have 
just referred to the 'obvious meaning’ and contrasts it to what he calls 
the 'obtuse meaning'. In the still in question Barthes notes tint there 
are certain features which strike the viewer without apparently 
amounting to a nameable symbol or second-order connotation: one of 
the courtiers has thick and the other smooth and pale make-up, one has 
a ‘stupid’ nose while the other has delicate eyelids, one his hair which 
looks like a wig. These signs, which the viewer does not know how to 
read, form the ‘obtuse’ or 'third meaning’. Barthes notes that the word 
‘obtuse’ 'means blunted, rounded ', and goes on to suggest tbit such 
features cause his reading of the ebriou i meaning to 's hd' (RF: 44). 

The recognition of this third or obtuse meaning turns these stills 
from Eisenstein into a text of pleasure and even ol bliss. They allow 
for a reading which escapes narrative and chronology and, more 
importantly, escapes any structure which a strictly semiological reading 
would find within the image. Such an unstructurable, unassimilable 
meaning exists only on the level of the signifier (there is no signified to 
finish and complete this meaning); this is a meaning, therefore, which 
opens up the radical play of signifiance. As Barthes writes: 'the third 
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meaning, which we can locale theoretically hut not describe, then 
appears as tiie transition from language to signifying (signifiance) and as 
the founding act of the filmic itself* (RF: 59). 

Barthes's most sustained analysis of the third or obtuse meaning 
within photographic images comes in Camera LocuJa (1980). However, 
tlie problem of the photographic referent, which we argued was 
deferred in Barthes's earlier essays on photography, aLso makes a return 
in this analysis. 


SUMMARY 

In his various essays on music Barthes elaborates upon themes already 
established in worfcs such as r/iePfeesty/eo/f/* Text. In particular, musical 
performance allows Barthes to develop his account of textual signiflance 
which, in this context, he refers to in terms of ‘the grain of the voice'. 
Barthes’s early week on photography and the use of the photographic image 
in advertising forms part of his general semiotogical analysis of cultural 
signs and myths. The problematic issue of the apparently natural or literal 
referent in the photographic image is rigorously examined in his semio- 
logical work, but is also maintained as a question for further examination. 





9 


CAMERA LUCID A 

The impossible text 


Bar thru's mother, Henrielte Barthes, died on 25 October 1977. The 
impact of the loss of his mother, with whom he had lived for most of 
his hie, cm be registered in almost everything Barthes wrote between 
the day of her death and his own untimely death less than three years 
later. C'ume/u Luada, however, is a book directly about his mother and 
the impact upon him of her death. In offering what appears to be a 
theory of the essence of the photographic image, Barthes builds a 
loving, devastated tribute to the person who was without doubt live 
greatest object and source of love throughout his life. 

STUDIUM AND PUNCTUM 

Barthes's book is divided into two parts. The first part is involved with 
a theory of photography; the second part applies that theory to 
photographs of his family, and his mother in particular Hie result 
of these conflicting objectives - a theory of photography, the work of 
mourning for the mother — produces a text which can confuse readers 
and which can only be understood if we return to the themes of the 
Chapter 7. Comer a Lucida, while diflerenl in many ways to Reload Barthes 
and A Lora's Dtsco\usc y has something of the novelistic about it. It is 
certainly a text which blends the discourse or language of method 
(theory) with a wholly personal discourse (of mourning) and thus 
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unsettles aim! disturbs the very results it seems to present. As Nancy 
Shawcross puls it: Barthes’s writing in Camera Luada ’simultaneously 
confirms and confutes one's sense that the essay is universal but also 
singular, that is, a discourse on photography in general and a eulogy of 
sorts for his mother’ (Shawcross 1997: 80). The text extends Barthes’s 
’neutral’ approach in his later writing by directly incorporating (and 
perhaps contaminating) theory with mourning, a general methodolog- 
ical account of photography with an emotional, subjective ’reflection’ 
(in the French Barthes uses the word ‘note’) on a few family, and some 
public, photographs. How are we supposed to respond to the theory 
of the photographic image presented in this text once we have recog- 
nized the deeply personal event (the death of the mother) upon which 
it is based? 

The play between general, theoretical discourse and personal emo- 
tion or bodily response is encapsulated within the very theory which 
Barthes presents in his book. Translating the terms of his essay 'The 
Third Meaning’ into a new vocabulary, Barthes distinguishes between 
what he calls the ’studium’ and the ’punctual' of a photograph. The 
studium of a photograph corresponds to the obvious symbolic meaning; 
it is something that all viewers of the image can agree upon since it pre- 
sents meanings which are culturally coded, in Koen Wessing’s photo- 
graph of a war- tom Nicaraguan street in 1979, the studium concerns 
tlie connotations which are established by the juxtaposition of armed 
soldiers, a street largely reduced to rubble, and two nuns who just hap- 
pen to be passing the piece of street which Wessing is pilot ographing. 
The implications of ordinary life in the midst of war, of the possible 
relation between war and official religion, or the juxtaposition of 
general cultural signs of violence and of peace, are not diiiicult for the 
reader of the image to discern, since they are part of a collective social 
symbolism. This photograph is, as Barthes suggests, purely concerned 
with the studium. The punctum, on the other hand, disturbs this 
obvious meaning in photographs and dearly corresponds to the third 
or obtuse meaning which Barthes had discussed in his earlier essay 
on Eisenstein. The punctum, Barthes argues, concerns an element, or 
number of elements, which pierce the viewer, shooting out of the image 
Tike an arrow’. The punctum punctuates the meaning of the photograph 
(the studium) and, as a result, punctures or pierces its viewer: 'A photo- 
graph’s punctum is that accident which pricks me (but also bruises me, 
is poignant to me)’ (CL: 27). It is not diiiicult to relate these terms to 



lilt theory of the text. The studium is read in ways which relate it to 
the readerly text; it concern the dear communication of cultural coda 
which lead, ultimately, to a signified or set of signilieds (a stable mean- 
ing) for the image. The punctum, on the other hand, remains on the 
level of the significr, lying precisely outside of shareable codes and thus 
a general description. The punctum is that in the picture which disturbs 
the image’s signification and produces, for the individual reader of the 
image, the bliss of a reversible signiliance beyond scientific or general 
theoretical communication. As Barthes puts it: 'The audium is ulti- 
mately always coded, the punctum is not. . . . What I can name cannot 
really prick me. The incapacity to name is a good symptom of distur- 
bance' (CL: 51). 

There is a problem with the distinction between studium and 
punctum, however, as many commentators have noted. Barthes 
indudes a number of photographs in (umerj LtxiJa, commenting each 
time on where he finds the punctum. In William Klein's picture of 
street children in New York, it is one of the boy's bad teeth; in |ames 
Van Der Zee's 'Family Portrait’, it is the strapped pump of the 
‘solacing Mammy' figure; in Lewis H. Hines’s photograph of two chil- 
dren in a New Jersey institution, it is the boy's Danlon collar and the 
bandaged finger of the girl. The problem with all these examples is that, 
as Derek Attridge has noted, if Barthes is successful in convincing his 
readers of the presence of the punctum in these apparently insignificant 
details, then the details cease to be of the order of die punctum and 
become signs which are socially communicable: the studium (Attridge 
1997: 81—3). The punctum must be that which is precisely incommu- 
nicable since once something is capable of being communicated it must 
be subsumed under the heading of the studium. 

Barthes himself is aware ol this problem, as we have already noted, 
by citing the passage from the conclusion of Part One of the study: 
'What 1 can name cannot really prick me’ (CL: 51). Although the two 
terms have been hotly contested by critics and commentators, Barthes 
gives them up at the beginning of the second part of his study. This part 
of the study moves towards a new definition of the punctum based on 
die discovery of a photograph of his mother at the age of five. In this 
one photograph, after having looked through a host of more recent 
photographs, Barthes finally discovers an image ol his mother which, 
he states, conveys her 'essence' . Barthes's account of finding the 
Winter Garden Photograph, as he calls it, is the emotional, and perhaps 
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a Iso the theoretical, centre of the whole text. In extremely personal 
and painfully honest language, Barthes recounts lirst finding the photo- 
graph and then explains the essence that it captures for him. 

The discovery of the Winter Garden Photograph prompts Barthes to 
reformulate his notion of the punctum; he decides, in fact, as he puts it: 
'to 'derive' all Photography (its ’nature') from the only photograph 
which assuredly existed for me, and to take it somehow as a guide for 
my last investigation' (CL: 73). This decision leads to a very definite 
result, a new definition of the photographic punctum, but it is also a 
peculiarly defiant and illogical act. We need to be dear on the peculiarity 
of Barthes's decision if we are to avoid some of the more literalistic and 
mistaken responses tlie text has generated since its publication. 

UNREPEATABLE THEORY 

Barthes's argument, as we have seen, comes to an impasse at the end 
of the first part of the book: this impasse is created by the fact that a 
theory of the punctum within a photographic image cannot be the 
subject of a general theory without the loss of its uniqueness as a 
punctum. With this impasse in rnind Barthes begins his second section, 
in whidi be moves to the personal realm, in search of a definitive image 
of his mother. Believing that he has discovered this definitive image, 
Barthes decides to base a theory of all photography upon it. The result, 
often missed by the book’s commentators, is that Barthes's new theory 
of photography is self-consciously based upon the very impasse that 
disallowed the theory established in Part One. Barthes defiantly 
presents a new theory on a basis which he has already shown is unable 
to support a general theory of photography. The theory presented 
in Part Two of Camera Londa is, then, precisely impossible; but, more 
importantly, it is self consciously presented as impossible. As Jacques 
Derrida notes in his 'The Deaths of Roland Barthes’, the impossibility 
we are speaking of here is not simply the communication of a uniquely 
personal (bodily) experience in general terms: more crucially, for 
Barthes, it involves speaking of his mother without his descriptions of 
her turning into a general symbolism of tke Mother ligure. How can 
Barthes, that is to say, write about his mother without his readers 
generalizing his comments; without his readers placing Barthes and his 
mother into general social categories? (Demda 2001 : 45-6). How can 



Bar (lit! write about his own mother without the referent of his 
writing turning, for his readers, into an aixhetype of every mother (the 
Mother)? 

Many elements of Barthes's text alert us to the impossibility of the 
theory he is presenting. Barthes describes the Winter Garden Photo- 
graph in the following way: 'it achieved for me, utopically, the tmpoaible 
menee of the unique hang' (CL: 71). He talks of his mother's last 
days and how, nursing her in her sickbed, she had become, figuratively, 
his’ child: 

Ultimate^* I eu>cr>onccd her, strong as she had been, my inne* law. as my 

femnine child I who had not procreated. I had. in her very illness, engen 

dered my mother. 

(CL 72) 

We remember here that the Winter Garden Photograph is of the 
mother as a five-year-old child. The photograph is not, in fact, included 
within the text, a fact which has led Diana Knight, in a compelling and 
highly persuasive argument, to suggest that it does not, in fact, exist 
and that Barthes’s descriptions of it are actually of a private photo- 
graph which Barthes entitles 'The Stock' and does include in the text 
(see Diana Knight, 1997a: 244-69 and 1997b: 132-41). Certainly, 
Barthes’s explanation for the omission of the Winter Garden Photo- 
graph is revealing: 

I canrot reproduce the Winter Garden Ftofcgraph. It costs oitf/ tee me. Fee 
you. it would De rofhing but an indifferent picture, ore of the thousand man! 
festatons of the 'ordinary’: it cannot in any way constitute the visible obicct ot 
a science; it can rot establish an obicctrnty. in the posithc sense erf the term: 
at rrost it would ntevest yoi» sfodicvn: period, c lathes, photogeny: but in it, for 
you. ro wound. 

(CLJ3) 

The theory Barthes elaborates upon the personal, incommunicable 
basis of the Winter Garden Photograph returns us to the issue of the 
photographic referent. Unlike the image in written texts or even in 
painting, Barthes argues, ‘in Photography 1 can never deny that the 
thing has been theie’ (CL: 76). The photograph is 'co-natural with its 
referent', which is to say that it has not been created by the medium 
which represents it. There are, of course, great problems with such 
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an argument. Comparing Barthes's essay with the art photography of 
Christian Bollanski (1944—), Marjorie PerlofF demonstrates how in 
Boltanski's photography, what appears to he the literal referent is quite 
frequently not what it seems. Boltanski's 10 portraits ph&tographiques 
dr Christian BoJtanski. 1946-1964 (1972) appears to he a series of 
photographs depicting the photographer in diil’erent stages of boyhood. 
The whole set of photographs in this series, however, were shot on a 
single day. Indeed, Boltanski's whole procedure as a photographer is 
aimed at demonstrating the fact that ' photography lies .... it doesn’t speak 
the truth but rather the cultural code * (Perloff 1997: 42). 

Barthes’s argument is, however, somewhat more complicated than 
simply asserting the literal referentiality of photography. What he draws 
from the photograph of his mother aged live is a new deiinition of the 
punctum: no longer concerned with the 'detail*, the punctum now 
refers to 'Time, the lacerating emphasis of the noeme ("that has been"), 
its pure representation' (CL: 95). Barthes argues that the paradox of 
photography, that renowned modern medium by which we apparently 
capture life and the living, lies in the fact that its punctum and true 
essence is to attest to the reality of death, the 'that -has been ’ of its 
referent. In Empire of Signs, among the many photographs included, 
Barthes had reproduced two photographs relevant to this point: General 
Nogi and his wife (the referent of the two photographs), having learnt 
of the death of the emperor, decided in September 1912 to commit sui- 
cide. They also decided to have their pictures taken on the day before 
their suicide. The two photographs capture perfectly what Barthes 
means by his new deiinition of the punctum: the photographs display 
the ' haring been there’ of two people who have died but who, in the pic- 
ture, ore going to die. This is, according to Barthes, what all photographs 
do, presenting the presence, the reality, of the referent, at the same 
moment as asserting its pastness. The photographic referent, therefore, 
presents us with the reality of something which is in the past, and is 
therefore lost. Photographs, therefore, do not provide a direct analogy 
between an image and a referent; rather, they testify to the reality of 
that which has died or is going to die. Instead of providing a transpar 
ent, uncoded medium between image and reality, photographs disturb 
our habitual understanding of space and time. Barthes writes: 


tlx? photograph's irmobility is somehow the result of a perverse confusion 
Between U© concepts the Real and tho Live: by attesting that the object has 



Been real, the sboiograph surreptdicds'y Induces Belief that it is alive. Because 
cd that delusion which makes us attnBute to Reality an absolutely superior, 
scmchcw eternal value; but By Witting this roality to the oast ( tf,'s has 6ceo'|. 
the photograph suggests that it is aVeody dead. 

(CL 79) 

In the climactic section in which Barthes recounts his discovery of the 
Winter Garden Photograph he writes of the experience of this feature 
of photography in terms of a double loss. In finding the photograph of 
his mother as a child, he writes: 


I was then ©sing her twice over, in her final tafiguc and in her first photograph, 
tor me the last; But it was also at this moment that everything twned around 
and I discovered her as into herself . . . 

(CL 71) 

In various descriptions of the new definition of the pholographic 
punctum Barthes repeats this doubling effect: a process in which what 
is lost is found again only to be lost again: 


WhatprsrAs me is the discovery of thisoguivalence. Intrort ot the photograph 
ot my mother as a child. I tell myself: she is gong to die. I shodder . . . cter a 
catastrophe which has a'reoJy occurred. Whether cr rot the sub)oct is already 
dead, every photograph a this catastrophe. 

(CL 96) 

The pattern of losing the loved one, only to find them again in a pho- 
tograph which necessarily repeats the experience of loos, is figured by 
Barthes as the ‘moment’ in which ‘everything turns around'. This 
pattern is, in fact, what we have noted throughout this analysis of 
Camera Lucida: the initial theory of the distinction between studium 
and punctum breaking down in the first part of the book; Barthes, in the 
second part, resurrects that theoretical distinction upon a basis - the 
photograph of his mother and his personal response to it - which can 
only once again disqualify it as a general theory. The pattern, once we 
understand it as functioning as an emblem for the whole text, explains 
the paradox of Camera lucida. Far from presenting a general theory 
of photography, Barthes’s text brilliantly captures the impossibility of 
committing to language (the generalized sign-system of writing) a 
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personal, emotional response whidi lie, in defiance of language's gen- 
eralizing violence, wishes to honour and express. Barthes's last book is 
a stunning act of defiance, a text which defies (writes in spite of) the 
knowledge of its own impossibility. It is a text written against the force 
with which he had struggled all his writing life: language's power to 
assimilate the new and tlie particular into that whidi is culturally 
accepted, generalized and thus disembodied. Camera Lactda strives to 
defend the image of his mother from acculturation (the generalizing vio- 
lence of language), knowing that sudi a defence is impossible. It is a text 
written from Barthes’s own body and, perhaps of all his numerous 
works, expresses most vividly and profoundly the unmistakable grain of 
his uniquely rebellious voice. 


SUMMARY 

In this chapter we have read Barthes’s last bex* in the context ol his later 
writing. registering within such a personal text an attempt to resist the 
solidifying violence inherent in all language. In Camera Lucida Barthes 
mixes theoretical writing with intense mourning for his mother in order to 
present a text which exemplifies what is unrepeatable in his later writing. 
Barthes’s Camera Lucid*, in pursuing an 'impossible practice of writing 
(theoretical and >«t personal, generalizing and yet purety individual) 
attempts to resist and defy the violence of language, which would turn his 
own mother into an archetype of tht Mother. In performing such a personal 
ad of writing. Camera ioci’d* offers to its readers many illuminating, it not 
immediately usable, insights into the nature of photography and represen- 
tation generally. 




AFTER BARTHES 


When we speak of the influence of writers we tend to make the mistake 
of producing quantitative evaluations, as if influence were a singular 
thing of which a writer can have a lot or a little. One of the influences 
of Barthes's work should be that it makes us reconsider commonplace 
figures, such as the figure of influence. There are, after all, many kinds 
of influence. One way of registering this fact is to consider what we 
mean by a phrase such as 'after Barthes'. The word 'after* has a number 
of literary resonances. We might think of the 'after-piece' popular in the 
theatrical world between the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. An 
after piece was a play, frequently of a comical or farcical nature, usually 
of only one act, which was presented after the main production. We 
might also think of the tradition of writing poems in the style of or 'after' 
a great master, such as poems 'after Shakespeare’ or 'after John Keats’. 
We need also, of course, to consider the word in its literal sense. If we 
consult a dictionary, we find that the word has conflicting meanings: that 
which is 'behind in place or order’ (OED), for example, someone who 
is behind (alter) the winner of a race; but also, that which is 'later in 
time, next following’, or, in other words, someone or something which 
succeeds (comes after) someone or something else. The word 'after', it 
would appear, can mean being behind or it can mean being in front. 

The first sense of the word 'after' we have located directs us to the 
event of and the immediate impact of Barthes's death, an event that in 
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many ways was played out as a small, even farcical after-piece to 
Barthes’s life. The second sense directs us to the more traditional mean- 
ings of the word ‘influence’, in particular to the question of whether 
Barthes’s work has provided material for subsequent theorists and 
critics to imitate and emulate. The last seivse of the word ‘after’ 
involves us in the more complex patterns of the influences of Barthes's 
work, including not only what elements of Barthes's work have been 
superseded and moved beyond, but also what elements still remain or 
even have yet to be realized. 


THE DEATH OF ROLAND BARTHES 

On 2S February 1980 Barthes attended a lunch party given by the future 
President of France, Francois Mitterrand. This kind of invitation 
certainly indicates the fame that Barthes had attained in his later life: 
Mitterrand is reported to have particularly enjoyed the descriptions of 
everyday French cultural life in Mythologies (see Calvet 1994: 248). On 
leaving the lunch party Barthes decided to walk home, but on stepping 
out to cross the Rue ties Ecoltt he was hit by a passing laundry van. As 
Calvet puts it: 


Urtconcous and bleeding from the rose, without his identity card cc any other 
form of idcfitrflcabon. he was taken to the Salp6trifcre hospital by ambulance. 
No coe « .new who ho was. which is why the med a did not get hold of the news 
until much kstcr. 

(Calvet 199* 248) 

Barthes lingered in hospital for almost exactly a month, visited by his 
friends and colleagues, before he died on 26 March. To many of those 
visitors it appeared that Barthes, never having recovered from his 
mother’s death, simply lathed suilkient will to recover from his acci- 
dent. It has been noted that within Camera Loada, which had recently 
been published, Bartlies refers to his text as 'my last investigation' 
(Todorov 2000: 128). Indeed, contemplating the Winter Garden 
Photograph and the implications of his mother’s death, Barthes writes: 
'Once she was dead I no longer had any reason to attune myself to the 
progress of the superior Life Force (the race, the species). . . . From 
now on 1 could do no more than await my total, undialectical death' 



(CL: 72). Barthes’ 5 death, farcical as the laundry-van accident may 
seem, was tragically prepared by a death which preceded it. Barthes’s 
death was also to be overshadowed by a death which, Irom the point 
of view of public notice, quickly overtook it. On 15 April 1980 Jean- 
Paul Sartre died. As Calvet writes: 

Barthes's funeral m the ceroetcrv at Urt had been attendee by a mere hand 
tul ot his trends. But Sartre's funeral in Montparnasse was to attract a crowd 
of ©«er fitti thausand people. Mcrecvcr, the tenth anniversary ot Barthes’s 
death n 1 !ft 0 was hardly given a men ten n the rrodia. whereas the anniver 
sartf ot Sartre's death was rrorhed By Iritotes to him on both radio and 
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The ironies involved in Sartre’s death, hot on the heels of Barthes’s 
own, involve issues of media coverage and the manner in which intel- 
lectuals are divided into 'famous' and 'less- than famous’ which 
immediately make one wish that Barthes had been alive to demytholo- 
gize them. We would make a mistake, however, to read Calvet's 
account too literally and turn Barthes's death into a tragi -comic after- 
piece in which the waters of history (in the shape of Sartre and national 
mourning for his demise) immediately swallowed whole his image 
and influence. Barthes had, and continues to have, a complex and on- 
going influence which it is as important to understand today as it was 
in 1980 or 1990. 


THE INFLUENCE OF ROLAND BARTHES 

The influence of Barthes’s ideas has had an immense impact on many 
different fields within the Humanities. No one writing today, for 
example, can discuss issues of literary authorship, still a hotly contested 
issue, without referring to Barthes’s work on 'the death of the author'. 
Concepts such as the text and intertextuality continue to have a major 
impact on literary studies and are indelibly marked by Barthes’s seminal 
work on these issues. The modern discipline and practice of cultural 
studies is shot through with the influence of Barthes and, in its contem- 
porary form, can be said to draw a great deal of its rationale from texts 
such as Mythologies, The hithiea System and numerous essays ranging 
throughout Barthes's career as a theorist. No student engaged in a 
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course on the media, or forms of representation, or politics and culture 
can afford to proceed in ignorance of Barthes’s wort. 

Theoretical discussions of photography still rely heavily on Barthes's 
path breaking work in this field; sections of the modern discipline of 
linguistics are still influenced by his work:. New fields of theoretical and 
critical work, particularly those involved with the new information 
technologies and computer systems in general, draw extensively from 
the work of Barthes. A pioneer in the lie Ids of hypertextual theory and 
practice, George P. Landow gives a primary place to Barthes in his 
work, os do other leading theorists in this area (see Landow 1992, 
Landow 1994 and Tuman 1992). As scholars and critics explore the 
ways in which computer technologies allow us to reassess and develop 
our understanding of language and literature, Barthes’s work on textu- 
olity and the reversibility of writerly texts continues to be one of the 
most profitable models upon which to base such research. 

Barthes's work is, then, inextricably linked to the notion and prac- 
tice of theory. When we engage in theoretical work of whatever 
kind, we practise a mode or modes of discourse which Barthes helped 
to establish. References to and citations of Barthes’s work still abound 
in the various branches of what we nowadays call theoretical writing. 
Yet it remains true to say that no one practises theory ajtcr Barthes. For 
Tzvetan Todorov, Barthes is precisely not a 'master' who can be 
emulated, imitated, followed methodically. Todorov states that 
'if there exist Barthesians somewhere in the world they do not find their 
shared identity in a stock of common concepts’. Barthes, Todorov 
argues, 'created a role for himself which consisted in subverting the 
mastery inherent in discourse, and in assuming that role he . . . made 
himself irreplaceable' (Todorov 2000: 123-4). Julia Kristeva, looking 
back on Barthes’s work and its Influence, supports Todorov’s point that 
Barthes is not a master to be imitated but an irreplaceable writer: 'there 
are no Barthes •‘disciples,” only epigones, as is often the case with 
writers’ (Kristeva 2000: 140). 

Readers of this work: are in a position to appreciate why Barthes is 
not a theorist others can strictly imitate. Those who wish to follow 
Barthes’s structuralist work on narrative must be aware of the manner 
in which he came to unravel such a procedure through the develop- 
ment of textual analysis. Those who would follow Barthes’s 
demythologiing practice in books such as Mythologies must be aware 
that, in his later work:, Barthes came to radically question such a 



method, on both a theoretical and an ideological level. Those who 
would emulate Barthes's later, hedonistic style of criticism cannot avoid 
die fact that such an approach is by definition beyond the realms of a 
social and intellectual community, beyond, that is, anything which is 
shareable and thus open to imitation and emulation. One cannot write 
after a hedonist. 

Barthes, as we have seen, was committed throughout his writing 
career to discourses tlvit were new or at least resisted easy categoriza- 
tion. Throughout his life Barthes put his voice behind discourses which 
had not, as yet, been acculturated by dominant ideology. What this 
means for his own legacy as a thinker and writer is that numerous 
concepts, promising beginnings or essays, a host of one-off methods 
and approaches, await those who come after him. None of these 
elements, however, amount to a stable and permanent method since, 
as we have seen throughout this study, Barthes did not believe in the 
possibility of a method that could avoid assimilation by dominant 
culture. Barthes’s work, then, forces us to question what we mean by 
die word ‘theory'. Is theory a methodology by which we systematically 
analyse literary and cultural texts? Or is theory a disruptive force which 
questions all available methods but never offers a definite method in 
their place? Is theory a positive force within the disciplines which make 
up the Humanities (literary studies, cultural studies, history, sociology, 
linguistics, philosophy and so on)? Or is theory an essentially negative 
force which disturbs and displaces the methodologies by which the 
various disciplines within the Humanities would deline themselves? 
Barthes's influence is so diffuse and so difficult to categorize precisely 
because he comes down so firmly on the side of the second of these 
two options for theory. 

Barthes’s work asks us to follow after him by finding new critical 
objects of study and new critical approaches rather than attempting the 
impossible task of imitating his methods and his modes of writing. 
Barthes’s various methods, it is also true to say, remain available for us 
to use in a limited, localized or strategic manner, picking them up for 
a particular task but always with a lull sense of the temporary nature 
of such an exercise. We cannot rely on Barthes for a method, as some 
psychoanalysts still rely on Freud, or as most physicists still rely on 
Einstein. It is, in fact, impossible to imitate Barthes, since the question 
of which 'Barthes’ we are imitating among the many 'Barthes' which 
are available disrupts the very notion of the imitation of an author. 
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To write after Barthes is, paradoxical as it may seem, to avoid imitating 
him. One nets! only remember the argument of 'The Death of the 
Author' and the critique of the 'myth of filiation’ which surrounds the 
figure of tlie author to register the appropriateness of such an apparent 
paradox. The author of ‘The Death of the Author’ should not and 
perhips cannot be reduced, by those who come alter him, to 'the 
author of structuralism' or 'the author of textual analysis'. Barthes 
studiously avoided becoming an 'author' (a 'master') in this sense: for 
him, writing did not lead to the establishment of a movement or a 
school of thought; writing, for Barthes, as he once famously put it, is 
an intransitive verb, a verb which does not need an Object to complete 
its action (RL: 1 1-21). The meaning of writing, in other words, lies 
within the activity of writing itself rather than in what one is supposed 
to produce by that activity. Writing, for Barthes, xr a meaning or, 
perhips, a disturbance of meaning rather than a production of a 


THE INFLUENCES OF BARTHES 

TTie last twenty years have been characterized by concerns, theoretical 
debates, and general social and cultural transformations which were 
only beginning to exist when Barthes died in 1980. Feminist theory, 
the dominant theoretical mode of debate in this period, has often taken 
important ideas and theoretical examples from Barthes, but it has done 
so through a creative rereading of Barthes’s work which directs that 
work towards issues which were not its original, primary focus 
(see, for example, Nancy K. Miller 1988). D.A. Miller’s 'outing' of 
Barthes as a homosexual writer in his Bringing Out Roland Barthes (1992) 
performs a similar function for 'queer theory*. Yet, we might ask, what 
has Barthes got to tell us about the most pressing and compelling issues 
of our current moment of history? If our history is currently dominated 
by questions of globalization, rhetorical and yet at the same time 
tragically real wars against 'terrorism', the rise of nationalisms uncon- 
nected to existing nation states, issues revolving around the relation 
between human and artificial intelligence, the human body and the 
technological body, the relation between 'hard' reality and the world 
of the web, then does Barthes’s work still have relevance besides the 
flashes of Ulumination and brilliant suggestiveness it clearly continues 
to offer? Barthes’s work is centred squarely in a post-war, French 



context and revolve! around the antagonism between the avant-garde 
in art and in thought and a bourgeoisie which Barthes from first to lait 
saw as the dominant force in his society and culture. As Colin MacCabe 
put! it: 


Frcm coo perspective it is foolish to assess Barthes's mpertance . . . after his 
death. Barthes can ret participate in the debates and circumstances of the 
NfiOs |or the aXOs) He will remain forever part of the per Kid from the liberation 
to the ond c f the Cold War his texts simoly Co rot rertoct the fnal fesilwc of 
So«ict planning, the perceived collapse of World War II political settlements, 
cr the renewed impedance erf nationalism ... he appears caught up in 
ycsferdai’s arguments arid priorities: whatever the cleaaoce o! his wrdina 
(which is always ccnsderable) his le«ls often seem very dated. 

(MacCabe 1997: 72> 


The world we live in now, in other words, is very different from the 
world Barthes was born into and in which he lived. Barthes died only 
two decades ago, yet the world map and the issues which preoccupy 
us have altered drastically in that time. 

One has to be careful when suggesting that Barthes's relevance and 
thus potential influence has died, however. In fact, such a statement 
would only really make sense if it was directed towards a theorist who 
presented a method which was meant to be relevant in all possible con- 
texts. For such a theorist and for such a method, altered conditions in 
society and culture can prove fatal. Barthes, however, studiously 
avoided all such claims to general significance. In his 'The Deaths of 
Roland Barthes’, Jaccjues Dcmda asks: 'didn't be [Barthes] himself 
speak right up until the very last moment about his death and, 
metonvmically, about his deaths?’ (Derrida 2001 : 59). This is a telling 
question which illuminates many passages within Barthes's work which 
might otherwise remain unconsidered. Certainly, at the very moment 
in which he is introducing his book Jhc fuiiion Sjaem Barthes tells his 
readers that the method displayed so rigorously within that text is 
already superseded in relevance, the method he states 'is already dated’ 
(FS: ix) and, we might add, ’dead’. We have also seen how in later 
essays, such as 'The Image' of 1978, Barthes associates all names and all 
processes of giving stable and fixed names to people and to forms of 
writing with a kind of death. He writes there, as elsewhere, of the var- 
ious ways in which he himsell as a writer has been turned into an 
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'image*. TTie image here is a kind of death, a false covering, a stereo- 
type which smothers writing in a rigid appearance of meaning. In his 
essay 'Writers, Intellectuals, Teacher’, Barthes states that 'we may call 
a "writer* (this word always designating a practice, not a social value) 
any sender whose "message* (thereby immediately destroying its nature 
as message) cannot be summarized* (RL: 312). Death, in Barthes's 
work, seems to be analogous to the process of assimilation he strove so 
hard to resist all his writing life. For Barthes, to die is to be assimilated 
into a name, an image, a meaning, to find one’s writing transformed into 
a singular, stable and communicable (summarizable) meaning. We can 
extend tills point by recognizing that the ultimate ’death’ for Barthes 
would have been to have generated a theoretical method slavishly 
followed (imitated) by 'disciples’ writing after him. 

Barthes presents his readers less with an iniluence than with an 
example. This example involves a practice rather than a fixed set of 
ideas or methodological procedures: the practice of a mode of writing 
which is committed to the expression of that which is not as yet assim- 
ilated, which is not yet part of an academic or a general cultural 
consensus. To be influenced by Barthes is to be affected by an example 
of a writing practice w hich is inimitable and yet which, in all its myriad 
forms, demonstrates the continued possibility of a mode of commit- 
ment. What that commitment involves has been the subject of this 
entire study and can only be summarized through recourse to the name 
(a signifier with no ultimate signified) of Roland Barthes. The influence 
of Roland Barthes can be felt by his reader* whenever a theorist or a 
novelist, a philosopher or a photographer, a student in an essay or a 
designer of an advertisement campaign, does something w ith the avail- 
able language which is not expected or not supposed to happen. The 
example of Barthes is not only something that speaks to us from his 
works, and thus from the past, but something we should aspire to 
become in the future. 
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WORKS BY ROLAND BARTHES 

Barthes's complete works arc available in (Eirma completer, three tub, 
eel. Eric Marty, Paris: Le Scuil, 1993-5. 

(1^53) Le begrf rerv de Vkuture, Paris: Le Scuil. (English version, 

Wiitmg Degrte Zero, Irons. Annette Liven anil Colin Smith, London 
Jonathan Cape, 1984.) 

Barthes's first major work. A response to Sartre's IMwt u Literature?, 
among other influences, the book redirects Marxist and Existentialist 
theories of literature and commitment to the Uiue of language, style 
and w riting (culture). Presenting both a theory of the three terms just 
mentioned, along with a history of French literature sin tv the eight- 
eenth century, Barthes at once champions the writing of such 
contemporaries as Albert Camus, at the same lime os arguing that no 
form of writing can ultimately resist absorption by and into bourgeois 
culture ('Literature'). Also available as Writing Degree Zero, irons. 
Annette Lavers ami Colin Smith (New York: Hill and Wang, 2001), 
this edition contains the important 1968 Preface by Susan Sontag. 

(1^54) Michelet par /ui meme, Paris: Le Seuil. (English version, 

MtdieJet, trans. Richard Howard, New York: Hill and Wang, 1987.) 

Barthes's reading of the nineteenth -century French historian 
Michelet. Combines various theoretical approaches, including linguistic, 
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historical and pgydxmalytic criticism, to read Michelet, but also follows 
die concern of the series within which the book was published to read 
its author par lui mane (‘by and for himself') by including extensive 
extracts from Michelet’s own writing. 

(1957) Mythologies, Paris: Le Seuil. (English version. Mythologies, 

Iran. Annette Lavers, London: Jonathan Cape, 1972; The Eiffel Tower 
and Other Mythologies, trans. Richard Howard, New York: Hill and 
Wang, 1979.) 

Barthes's Mythologies originate in a series of essays written, one a 
month, between 1954 and 1956 and published mainly in Les Lettres 
Noarelles. All the essays, with the exception of 'Astrologie', have been 
collected in two English language collections. Mythologies and The Eijfel 
Tower , with the addition of five essays not originally included in the 
French: ‘The Two Salons’, 'Dining Car’, 'Cottage Industry', ‘Bullet 
Finishes Oil* New York’, and The Eiffel Tower* (all included in 
Barthes, The EjJJ'el Tower , 1979). Barthes's Mythologies is one of his most 
widely read and iniluential books. It represents a sustained, at times 
extremely witty and satirical, attempt to demonstrate the ability of 
semiology to read the numerous 'myths* which make up contemporary 
(in this case French) culture. 

(1^63) Sur Roane, Paris: Le Seuil. (English version, On Racine, 

trans. Richard Howard, New York: Hill and Wang, 1964.) 

On Racine, along with an 'Introduction' situating the book in the 
context of contemporary critical approaches, collects three essays on 
the canonical French playwright. The first and largest essay, 'Racinian 
Man', employs structuralist and psychoanalytical approaches to analyse 
the fundamental elements of Racinian tragic drama. The second essay, 
'Racine Spoken', focuses on the modem bourgeois theatre's tendency 
to familiarize Racinian tragic drama, giving undue weight to the perfor- 
mance of actors and actresses and to a certain form of delivery which 
takes meaning from the 'details* emphasized, rather than from the 
formal meaning of Racine’s alexandrine lines of poetry. The 'music' of 
Racine, in other words, is, in modem bourgeois theatre, thought to 
depend on the delivery of actors and actresses, rather than on Racine's 
highly formalized and historically distanced poetry. The third essay, 
'History or Literature*, attachs what Barthes calls 'university criticism' 
and argues for its replacement by explicidy theoretical approaches 
to literature. 



(1964) Eaau critiques, Paris: Le Stull. (English version, Critical 

Essays, Irani. Richard Howard, Evanston: Northwestern University 
Press, 1972.) 

Of all the collections of his essays published during and alter his life- 
time, Critical Essays is perhaps the most important. A major expression 
of Barthes’s work up to the mid-1960s, the collection contains essays 
which complement his work on ’literature’, 'writing' and ’commit- 
ment’, his work on Brechtian and bourgeois theatre, on the nouveau 
roman, on the avant-garde and on modem ‘myths’. The collection also 
indudes important essays in which the emergence of semiology and 
structuralism is registered. 

(1964) Elements Je remrologie, Communication, no. 4, republished 

as le Degre zero Je l'ecnture, mire Je: Elements Je semiologic, Paris: 
Gonthier, 1 96S . (English version, published with Wntmg Degree Zero, 
Element! of Semiology, Irons. Annette Lavers and Colin Smith, London: 
[unathan Cape, 1984.) 

Element s of Semiology is Barthes's most sustained attempt to lay the 
theoretical foundations for the kind of semio logical work to be found 
in Mythologies, The Fashion Syria n and related work of this period. 

(1966) Critique et rente, Paris: Le Seuil. (English version. Criticism 

and Truth, trails. Katrine Pilcher Keuneman, London: The Athlone 
Press, 1987.) 

Cnuctm and Truth is Barthes's response to Raymond Picard's Neir 
Crrtiarm or Sew Fraud ? and the many other articles and press pieces 
which supported Picard’s critique of the ‘new criticism’. The book is 
divided into two parts. Part One answers Picard and his followers 
directly. Part Two presents an analysis of what it means for criticism 
to concern itself with language. 

(1967) Systeme Je la mode, Paris: Le Seuil. (English version, The 

Fashion System, trans. Matthew Ward and Richard Howard, New York: 
Hill and Wang, 1983.) 

Barthes researched and wrote the bulk of this study between 19S7 
and 1963. The study begins with a Foreword, written at the time of 
publication in 1967, which already shows Barthes moving away from 
this kind of semiology towards a more post-structuralist understanding 
of the sign. The study is offered to Barthes’s readers, therefore, as a 
moment in the 'history of semiology’ (p. ix). The text itself presents 
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Barthes’s moat sustained engagement with semiology conceived as a 
scientific reading of cultural sign systems. 

(1970) L' Empire Jes signet, Geneva: Skira. (English version. 

Empire of Signs , trans. Richard Howard, New York: Hill and Wang, 
1982.) 

Barthes’s study of Japan is not meant as an accurate reflection of 
Japanese culture. Barthes wrote his book while many of his Tel Quel col- 
leagues were championing the Marxist regime in neighbouring China. 
The text is, then, intentionally controversial and is meant less as an 
actual description than as a productive response to the material signs of 
an alien (Other) culture. There is no mention in Barthes's text of the 
phenomenon of Japanese post-war capitalism. Rather, Japan is read as 
a text against and within which Bardies can explore die emergent post- 
structuralist and de constructive theories which were beginning to 
radically influence and transform his work as a writer. 

(1970) 5/2, Paris: Le Seuil. (English version, S/Z 9 trans. 

Richmi Miller, New York: Hdl and Wang, 1974.) 

5/2 is undoubtedly Bardies's must important single reading of a 
literary text. Taking a short story by Balzac, Sarr<isine 9 Barthes produces 
over tw o hundred pages of commentary and analysis, testifying thereby 
to the radical plurality of literary texts. 5/2 is usually seen as the text 
which embodies the movement away from structuralist literary criti- 
cism (particularly the structural analysis of narratives) towards 
post-structuralism . 

(1971) Sade, Fourier . Loyoh i, Paris: Le Seuil. (English version, 

Sade /Fourier /Loyola, trans. Rick&rd Miller, New York: Hill and Wang, 
1976.) 

This text brings together pieces written on die Marquis de Sade, 
Saint Ignatius of Loyola and Chirles Fourier. The text is purposefully 
controversial in its choice of subject matter, since, to combine these 
three writers under one cover, is to mix the erotic (pornographic) 
w riting of Sade with die spiritual writing of Ignatius, Father of the Jesuit 
order, along with the political utopianism of Fourier. Barthes’s 
concern, however, is less with the content of these three audiors than 
with similarities in their writing. All three authors, widely different as 
die ‘message’ of their texts may be, are ‘logothetes’, by which Bardies 
means that they are ’founders of a language'. Barthes’s readings excel 



in highlighting each author’* obsessive concern with systems and codes, 
categorizations and lists. His 
each of these three authors are ultimately less interested in the relation 
between their texts and the world than with the coherence, logic and 
internal unity of their language. In this sense, each of these authors is 
shown by Barthes to produce writing, understanding that term in the 
context of Barthes's earlier works, such as Writing Degree Zero. 

(1972) Noureaut essau critiques, Paris: Le Seuil. (English version. 

New Critical Essays, trans. Richard Howard, New York: HUl and Wang, 
1980.) 

Originally published in French with a reprint of Writing Degree Zero, 
Barthes's New Critical Essays contains important pieces on La 
Rochefoucauld, ’The Plates of the Encyclopedia’, Chateaubriand's Life of 
Ranee and, perhaps most importantly, essays on 'Proust and Names' 
and ‘Flaubert and the Sentence’. 

<1973) Le Plaint du texte, Paris: Le Seuil. (English version. The 

Pleamre of the Text, trans. Richard Miller, New York: Hill and Wang, 
197S.) 

Impossible to summarize, The Pleamre of the Text is Barthes's major 
expression of an erotic, hedonist model of reading; a model of reading 
which takes account, that is, of the bodily response of the reader 
towards the text. Divided into forty-six fragmentary sections, the text 
organizes itself by placing each section in alphabetical order according 
to the single word headings listed in the 'Contents’ page but omitted 
in the main body of the text itself. The Pleamre of the Text is, then, a 
reversible text, resisting the development of a coherent, linear argu- 
ment and establishing in its place a series of binary terms, most 
importantly between pleasure (plaisir) and bliss (jouissance). Readers 
should note that Miller consistently translates sdgniliance as 'significa- 
tion', thus erasing from the English version some of the nuances 
involved in that former term. 

(1975) Roland Barthes, Paris: Le Seuil. (English version, Roland 

Barthes by Roland Barthes, trans. Richard Howard, London: Macmillan, 
1977.) 

This text was written in the same series as Barthes's Michelet, the 
'Ecrivains de toujours’ introductory series published by Le Seuil. The 
striking feature, of course, is the literal manner in which Barthes takes 


analyses demonstrate the manner in which 
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llu; rubric of the series, par lui meme ('by and lor himself’). Roland 
Barthes is an undassifiable text, lying somewhere between autobiog- 
raphy, theoretical critique of his ow n previous works and a fictionalized 
account of a ligure referred to variously as *RB’, 'lie* and in the first- 
person (T and 'me'). The text begins with the statement ‘It must all 
be considered as if spoken by a character in a novel’, thus alerting the 
reader to the instability both of the object of the text (’Roland Barthes’) 
and the subjective voice writing the text ('Roland Barthes’). In many 
ways, then, Roland Barthes is a text which gives us a glimpse of what 
writing the self (autobiography) might look like after ’the death of the 
author* . 

(1977) fragments d'un discours amoureux , Paris: Le Seuil. (English 

version, A Lover's Discourse: Fragments, trans. Richard Howard, New 
York: Hill and Wang, 1978.) 

Barthes’s famous exploration of the discourse of the amorous subject 
(the lover) has always, since the moment of its publication, been one 
of his most popular and widely read texts. Divided into brief sections, 
arranged alphabetically, the text takes the reader through what some 
consider to be a novelistic journey covering the major intertextuil 
figures which make up the Western discourse of love. The text is 
written by a subject who is at one and the same time Barthes himself, 
every reader and ultimately the T (any T) which speaks the discourse 
of love. A Lover's Discourse in this sense encapsulates that blend of 
systematic and personalized writing which so characterizes Bartlies’s 
later style as a writer. 

(1977) lauge Music Text , selected and trans. Stephen Heath, 

London: Fontana/ Collins. 

This popular collection of essays has provided many English- 
speaking readers with their first introduction to Bartlies’s writing. 
Containing many of Barthes’s seminal essays, the collection is now 
somewhat overshadowed by the publication of all of Barthes’s major 
essay collections in English. 

(1978) Lefcn, Paris: Le Seuil. (English version, ‘Inaugural 

Lecture, College de France’ in Barthes . Selected Writings, ed. Susan 
Sontag, op. dt., 457-78.) 

A major statement by Barthes of his approach to semiology (his chair 
was in ‘Literary Semiology’) but also to teaching; Barthes here is 



concerned, in particular, with die relationship between pedagogy and 
power. 

(1979) Solicit fxnrjio. Pali*: Le Seuil. (English version, Solicit 

Writer, tram. Philip Thody, London: The Athlone Press, 1987.) 

This text collects together various essays written by Barthes on his 
friend and colleague, the avant-garde novelist Philippe Sellers. The 
most important of these six essays, originally published between 196S 
and 1978, is entitled "Drama, Poem, Novel" and deals with Sollers"s 
text Drome. The main text of this essay was originally published in the 
journal Cmifuc in 1965; the version included here contains a commen- 
tary by Barthes on the original essay. A different translation of the essay 
can be found at the end of the English version of Sollers’s text, trans- 
lated as Ereal by Bruce Benderson and Ursule Molinaro (see Sollers, 
1986). 

( 1 980) Li Chamhre chare: note tui la photographic, Paris: Gallimard 

Le Seuil. (English version. Camera Luada: Rejections on Photograph/, 
trans. Richard Howard, New York: Hill and Wang, 1981.) 

Barthes’s last book to be published during his lifetime. At once an 
analytical study of the nature of photography and a deeply personal 
meditation on the loss of his mother, this text continues to produce 
significant discussion and debate. The distinction between studium and 
punctum introduced in Barthes’s ‘note’ on photography can usefully be 
read in terms of the dominant themes of Barthes’s later work, marking 
tlte difference, as they do, between a general and socially communi- 
cable photographic meaning and a unique, unrepeatable and personal 
meaning registered on a bodily level. While some critics have suggested 
that Barthes’s arguments here contradict the main thrust of his post- 
structuralist work, the text can also be read (as it is in this study) as a 
defiant and highly serious work wholly in tune with Barthes's post- 
structuralist views concerning the assimilative, even violent nature of 
language. 

(1981) Lc grain dc la rotx: entretieai 1962-1980 , Paris: Le Seuil. 

(English version, The Gram of the Voice: human 1962-1980, trans. 
Linda Coverdale, New York: Hill and Wang, 1985.) 

A crucial resource for anyone conducting research on Barthes. 
Collects a large, if not exhaustive, array of interviews from 1962 
onwards. Barthes was a regular interviewee and his chirm and wit are 
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always evident in his responses and statements. The collection demon- 
strates the manner in which Bartlies adapted himself' to different 
discursive contexts: he did not, obviously, speak with the same critical 
and theoretical voice in interviews conducted by Tel Quel , Les Lettres 
fran^aises y Le Monde , Le Figaro and the European edition of fhsjhesy. 

<1982) Barthes: Selected Writings, ed. Susan Sontag, Oxford: 

Fontana. 

A more extensive collection of texts and extracts than Image Music 
Text , this text lias had a similar role in the dissemination of Barthes’s 
key ideas within the English-speaking world. Contains an important 
introductory essay by the editor and continues to be a necessary text 
due to the inclusion of Barthes’s ’Inaugural Lecture, College de 
France*. 

(1982) L'ckne et Tobtus , Paris: Le Seuil. (English version, The 

Responsibility of Forms: Critical Essays on Music . Aits, and Representation , 
trans. Richard Howard, New York: Hill and Wang, 1985.) 

A major collection of essays for those readers interested in Barthes’s 
work on music and the visual arts. As with The Semiotic Challenge , 
readers of this text can place the well-known and frequently antholo- 
gized essays in a fuller and more progressive context. 

(1984) Le bruissement de la longue , Paris: Le Seuil. (English 

version, The Rustle of Language, Irons. Richard Howard, New York: Hill 
and Wang, 1986.) 

A major collection of essays on a diverse range of subjects within 
the realms of literature, linguistics and theory. Contains seminal essays 
such as ’The Death of the Author’ and ’From Work to Text’, but places 
these essays by the side of less familiar but related essays. Translated 
by Richard Howard, the collection provides new translations of much 
quoted essays, thus serving to denaturalize what have become canon- 
ical versions in English. In this study, for example, I have quoted from 
Howard’s translation of ’The Death of the Author’ rather than from 
the more famous translation by Stephen Heath in Image Music Text. 

(1985) Larcntuic semiologigue, Paris: Le Seuil. (English version, 

77ie Srmi«tfjc Challenge , trans. Richard Howard, Oxford: Blackwell, 
1988.) 

A collection, published after Barthes’s death, which assembles his 
major essays on narrative theory, along with important essays on semi- 



ology. The collection as j whole is an invaluable guide to the develop- 
ment of Barthes’s thought during the structuralist phase of his career 
and, in particular, takes the reader through Barthes’s engagement with 
the structural analysis of narratives to its transformation into what he 
calls ’textual analysis'. This is an indispensable text for any reader 
wishing to focus on the development of Barthes's approach to narra- 
tive fiction. 

(1987) landent s, Paris: Le Seuil. (English version, InaJenti, 

trans. Richard Howard, Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of 
California Press, 1992.) 

Posthumously published pieces by Barthes of an autobiographical 
nature. Of the four pieces included, 'The Light of the Sud-Ouest' and 
'At Le Palace Tonight . . had been previously published in 1977 in 
L'Humanrti. 'Incidents', a journal written by Barthes during his stay in 
Morocco between 1968 and 1969, and ‘Soirees de Paris’ (’Paris 
Evenings’) written in 1979, had not previously been published. The 
sexually explicit nature of 'Incidents’ and the rather personal account 
of friends and colleagues in 'Soirees de Paris’ caused controversy when 
they were finally published. Whether these texts should have been 
published at all is a question posed by many commentators; however, 
as Diana Knight suggests, after their appearance it is difficult 'not to 
accept them as part of Barthes’s trune (Knight, 1997a: 17). Certainly, 
'Incidents' and 'At Le Palace Tonight . . offer fascinating material for 
those interested in Barthes as a gay writer and thinker, while 'Soirees 
de Paris’ contributes greatly to our sense of Barthes's isolation, fatigue 
and sense of loss in the last year of his life. 


WORKS ON ROLAND BARTHES 

BOOKS 

Bcnsmaia, Reda (1987) The Bertha Effect: The Etsaj as Kef! rente Tea, 
trans. Pat Fedkiew, Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press. 

A study of Barthes which places his work within the ancient but 
generally overlooked tradition of essay writing. Barthes’s use of the 
fragment, Bcnsmaia argues, challenges dominant ideas about the genres 
of writing and links him to unclass iiiahle writers such as the sixteenth- 
century essayist Montaigne. 
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Brown, Andrew (1992) Roland Barthes. The Figures of Wnung, Oxford: 
Clarendon Press. 

A major contribution to the theories it describes and discusses. 
Brown’s book is an original and complex engagement with Barthes as 
a writer. Treating Barthes not simply as a theorist of paraphraseable 
ideas but as a writer. Brown organizes his study through various 'figures 
of writing’ which are observable within Barthes’s work: drifting, 
frames and names, scribbling and trauma. 

Caivet, Louis Jean (1994) Roland Barthes, trans. Sarah Wykes, Oxford: 
Polity Press. 

An enjoyable, informative and illuminating biography of Barthes’s 
life. Places Barthes within his social and cultural milieu. Caivet 
discusses Barthes’s texts, but this is fundamentally a biography rather 
than a work of criticism. 

Champagne, Roland ( 1 984) Literary History in the W'ale cf Roland Barthes: 
Redlining the Myths of Reading , Birmingham, Alabama: Summa 
Publications. 

Champagne is concerned to demonstrate ways in which Barthes’s 
work has major implications for the manner in which we think of and 
practise literary history. 

Culler, Jonathan (2002) Roland Barthes: A Very Short Introduction, 
Oxford: Oxford University Press. 

Originally published in 1983 in the Fontana Modem Masters series 
and now republished in OUP’s A Very Short Introduction series, this is 
still an excellent guide to Barthes's basic ideas and can be read very 
profitably alongside the current text. 

Freedman, Sanford and Carole Anne Taylor (1983) Roland Barthes : 
A Bibliographical Readers Guide, New York and London: Garland. 

An indispensable bibliographical guide for advanced study of 
Barthes. The guide contains very useful summaries of texts and thus is 
also of great use for less advanced readers. Only of use, of course, up 
to the early 1980s and thus readers must go elsewhere for information 
on the texts by and on Barthes published after this date . 

Knight, Diana (1997) Barthes and Utopia: Space. Trarel. Writing , Oxford: 
Clarendon Press. 

One of the best studies yet written about Barthes. Knight takes the 
figure of utopia as a guiding element in Barthes’s work and demon- 



strati' the many ways in which it can provide fresh perspectives on both 
tlie most well-known texts and the lesser known articles and essays, 
.'s book is immensely informative about all aspects of Barthes's 
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Knight, Diana (ed.) <2000) Critical Essays on Roland Barthes, New York: 
G. K. Hall. 

A major collection of essays on Barthes. The collection is usefully 
divided into chronological periods: 'French Reception: Early Reviews 
<1953-1958)'; 'French Reception: The Heyday <1965-1980)'; 'French 
Reception: Barthes Remembered <1980-1984)’. Other sections com- 
pile major responses to Barthes by Anglo-American critics and theorists. 

Lasers, Annette (1982) Roland Barthes: Strwturalum and .After, London: 
Methuen. 

One of the earliest and best book-length studies of Barthes. Still 
cited by today’s scholars and commentators, the book is something of 
a landmark in the critical and theoretical reception of Barthes's work. 

Lombardo, Patri/ia <1989) The Three Paradoxes of Roland Barthes, Athens 
and London: The University of Georgia Press. 

A sophisticated and deeply engaged analysis of Barthes which is orga- 
nised around a favourite Bartliesian term: paradox. Divided into three 
chapters, the study presents an analysis of Barthes in terms of various 
productive paradoxes. 

McGraw, Betty R. and Steven Ungar (eds) <1989) Signs in Collate: 
Roland Barthes Today, Iowa: University of Iowa Press. 

A useful collection of essays on Barthes, including essays by Richard 
Howard, Antoine Compagnon, Mary Lydon and Steven Ungar. 

Miller, D. A. <1992) Bringing Out Roland Barthes, Berkeley: University 
of California Press. 

Miller’s text is an important intervention on the question of 
Barthes's critical and theoretical voice and presence as a gay man. 
Written in a way which at once captures and yet radically departs from 
Barthes’s own, writerly voice, Miller’s text is a provocation to all 
of Barthes's readers who would miss, willfully or not, the challenge of 
his homosexuality and its inscription in his work. 
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Moriarty, Michael (1991) Roland Barthes, Oxford: Polity Press. 

An essential study for all readers of Barthes. Manages the difficult 
task of combining clear introductions to the major works with signifi- 
cant theoretical interventions on the political, cultural and literary 
implications of Barthes’s w riting. 

Mortimer, Armine Kotin (1989) The Gentlest Law: Roland Barthes's ' The 
Pleasure of the Text \ New York: Peter Ling. 

A painstaking guide to The Pleasure of the Text , providing commen- 
tary and intertexlual annotations for each section of Barthes's text. 
Particularly useful on issues of translation, intertexts and the intellec- 
tual context of Barthes’s text. 

Rabate, Jean- Michel (ed.) (1997) Writing the Image After Roland Barthes , 
Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press. 

An essential collection of essays for anyone interested in Barthes’s 
influence on the theory and criticism of the visual arts and photography 
in particular. Tlie collection contains a host of essays by significant 
authors in the field and is a testament to the importance of this aspect 
of Barthes's writing. The collection also includes important essays on 
Barthes and literary topics. 

Ribiere, Mireille (2002) Barthes: A Beginners Guide , London: Hodder & 
Stoughton. 

A useful enough guide for those who want quick access to some of 
the major theoretical and critical aspects of Barthes's work. 

Rylance, Rick (1994) Roland Barthes, Modern Critical Theorists, Hemel 
Hempstead: Harvester Wheatsbeaf 

Published in the Modern Critical Theorists series, this study is an 
excellent introductory account of Barthes's entire work and can 
usefully be read alongside the current study. Rylance's use of a distinc- 
tion between Barthes 'hot* and 'cold' provides a neat method for 
distinguishing between the more systematic and ludic (playful) tenden- 
cies within Barthes’s work. 

Shawcross, Nancy M. (1997) Roland Barthes on Photography: The Critical 
7>ddrtJon in Perspectrre , Gains ville: University Press of Florida. 

This study is an immensely useful one for anyone wishing to leam 
more about Barthes's work on photography. Particularly useful for its 
discussion of the history of photography, Shawcross's text explains 



dearly and coherently the choices Barthes make* in the development 
of hi* account of the photographic image. 

Stafford, Andy (1998) Rola nd Barthes. Phenomenon and Myth: An Intel lee 
tual Biography, Edinburgh: Edinburgh University Press. 

This book returns Barthes’* essay* and major texts to their specific 
cultural moments. The effect is to produce a very different narrative 
to die one usually given of Bardits's career: a kind of mondi by-month 
account which reads Barthes from the origins of his idea* through to 
their end*. 

Thody, Philip (1977) Roland Barthes: A Conserrati re Estimate, London: 
Macmillan. 

As the subtide suggests, this is a sceptical appreciation of Barthes’s 
work. Thody is particularly good at noting similarities and differences 
between Barthes'* work and ideas, and approaches within the British 
critical and literary tradition. Since his preferences seem to be with 
what he see* as the more empirical British tradition, it is not always 
clear whether Thody wishes us to embrace or reject Barthes's work. 

Ungar, Steven (1983) Roland Barthes: Ihe Professor of Desire, Lincoln and 
London: University of Nebraska Press. 

An illuminating and exceptionally ludd study of Bardies's uuvre. 
Ungar rightfully indudes extensive discussions of Barthes's approadi to 
teaching within his account of the movement from structuralism to 
post-structuralism. Bardies's move away from a science of literature 
towards 'figuration' in his later writings is read, by Ungar, in terms of 
a profession of desire and the bodily basis of reading which has impor- 
tant implications for pedagogy as well as for criticism. 

Wiseman, Mary Bittner (1989) Ihe Ecstasies of Roland Barthes, London: 
Roudedge. 

An imaginative and philosophical response, particularly to Barthes's 
later work, Wiseman's book possesses many challenges and provoca- 
tions for seasoned readers and researchers of Barthes'* work, but is in 
no sense an introduction. 

BARTHES ONLINE 

There is a useful selection of entries on Barthes in the Semiotics site at 
die University of Colorado at Denver; this includes a link to Sarah 
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Zupko’s Cultural Studies Centre or PopCuhurcs.com which contains 
scholarly articles, biographical pieces and selections from Barthes's 
work. George P. Landow’s Roland Barthes and the Wnurlj Text produces 
a hypertext version of pages from his book Hypertext, along with addi- 
tional materials of interest. Robert Clark’s Literary Enyxlopedia and 
L i ter ar y Dictionary has a number of entries on Barthes by the author of 
tliis study; these include longer accounts of some texts by Barthes than 
are included here, and thus oiler readers the diance to extend their 
knowledge of Barthes’s key ideas. 
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